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Ir is an old dictum that when age gives 
prestige social institutions endeavor to prove 
age and when newness gives prestige an 
equal effort is made to prove recency. 
Teacher training is decidedly a human in- 
stitution, but whether age or newness gives 
prestige is perhaps a debatable matter. In 
terms of human history it is relatively new. 
In terms of human memory it is quite old. 
That beginning teachers in all ages learned 
by imitation and instruction of older teach- 
ers is beyond doubt whether teacher in this 
sense is thought of as the parents or older 
children in the home, the priest in the re- 
ligious institutions or the master workman 
in arts and crafts and other vocations. 
Seemingly, however, the first organized 
effort to train a group of teachers in strictly 
scholastic matters dates from Father Demia, 
Lyons, France, in 1672. Cubberley states 
that the first normal school to be established 
anywhere was founded at Rheims in 1685 
by the founder of the order of ‘‘The 
Brothers of the Christian Schools.’’ 

The end of the seventeenth century seems 
to have witnessed the real development of 
the idea that teachers as a group might be 
trained for the teaching work. In addition 
to the two illustrations given we find the 
seminary for teachers established by 
Francke at Halle in 1697. The eighteenth 
century witnessed similar institutions estab- 


lished by Hecker in Prussia and the normal 
schools established by governmental decree 
in Denmark and France. In 1751 Frank- 
lin’s Academy was established in Philadel- 
phia, one purpose of which, as stated in his 
proposal for the funds of the Academy, 
being ‘‘that others of the lesser sort might 
be trained as teachers.’’ 

For a century the academy carried the 
major responsibility in this country for the 
training of teachers; but the fact that the 
academy very quickly ceased to be what 
Franklin hoped it would be, a school which 
would give a practical preparation for in- 
dustrial and commercial life, and became 
what the Latin Grammar School had been 
from the beginning, a college preparatory 
institution, made teacher training in the 
academy fundamentally college preparatory 
or purely scholastic in type. With the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century the European 
activity in the establishment of special 
schools for the training of teachers began to 
be felt in America. Moreover, the need for 
elementary schools to combat illiteracy along 
the frontiers and the utter disregard for the 
need of these teachers in the preparation 
given by the academy caused far-seeing in- 
dividuals, such as Hall, Barnard, Mann and 
others, to sense the need of an institution 
specifically devoted to the task of the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 
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It is generally conceded that the develop- 
ment of teacher training in America began 
with the academies and moved by progres- 
sive steps through normal schools, city train- 
ing schools, high-school training classes, 
departments in colleges and universities to 
the present emphasis on teachers colleges 
and schools of education, which exist either 
independently or coordinately with other 
divisions of universities. The establishment 
of the private normal school by S. R. Hall 
in Concord, Vermont, in 1823 represents the 
first systematic effort in this country at the 
training of elementary teachers in how to 
teach as well as in what to teach. J. A. Car- 
ter in 1827 established a similar school at 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, and asked the 
Legislature for aid, which was of course 
denied. Legislators seldom see the signifi- 
cance of an important social movement and 
the need for state aid for it when it is first 
presented to them. In 1835 Mr. Carter got 
himself elected to the Legislature and re- 
newed his efforts for state aid in the field 
of teacher training. In 1837 he secured the 
passage of the act which established a state 
board of education, and the following year 
the normal school act was passed which pro- 
vided for the first public normal school in 
the United States. This was established the 
following year (1839) at Lexington, Mass. 
Other states soon followed in making legis- 
lative provision for the establishment of 
this type of institution. Ten states (Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Iowa, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania) passed such 
laws before 1860 and all others but five 
before the close of the century. 

The whole normal-school movement in 
America grew out of a definite recognition 
that persons were undertaking to teach little 
children without any significant knowledge 
of the materials to be used as instruments 
for the education of children nor of an 
understanding of children which would en- 
able the teacher to stimulate learning in an 
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intelligent and effective manner. In eon. 
trast to the normal school’s insistence that 
one must know how to teach in order to teach 
effectively, the academies and the colleges as 
emphatically insisted that a knowledge of 
subject-matter, especially knowledge of 
subject-matter in the field but more ad. 
vanced than that which the teacher was 
expected to teach, was all the preparation 
necessary for effective teaching. The point 
of view has usually been shortened into the 
statement that if you know your material 
you can teach it. Knowledge of material in 
such a statement, however, is too often inter- 
preted in a very narrow sense, meaning a 
knowledge of the specific facts or specific 
principles in isolation. 

However much normal schools may be 
condemned during their earlier days for 
overemphasizing methodology or, as more 
frequently expressed, ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ 
—an emphasis on how to teach without any- 
thing to teach—the situation is understand- 
able by those who are sympathetic with the 
difficulties of the normal school. The con- 
verse side was undoubtedly equally true that 
the academies and colleges overemphasized 
specific knowledges in the subject-matter 
field with no consideration of their relation- 
ship to child life, the nature of the learning 
process or the life situations for which chil- 
dren were supposedly being educated. The 
normal schools being held in disrepute by 
the colleges, it was exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, for normal school adminis- 
trators to secure persons with thorough 
academic training for teaching positions on 
their staffs. Moreover, the more thorough 
the academic training in the colleges and 
graduate schools of a half century ago, the 
more unfitted the individuals were to ¢co- 
operate in the preparation of teachers from 
the point of view which the normal schools 
represented. Consequently, the staffs had 
to be drawn largely from those engaged in 
teaching work who in most eases had not had 
as much advanced preparation as colleges 
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deemed advisable. Moreover, the colleges 
were doing nothing to offer the type of prep- 
aration which the normal schools needed to 
adequately staff their institutions. 

City school administrators quickly saw 
the significance of the type of training which 
the normal schools were endeavoring to give 
in the furthering of the efficiency of the 
elementary school. Consequently, a large 
number of them established city normal 
schools or training schools designed to give 
this type of training to teachers in service 
and to young people in their own communi- 
ties who wished to enter their particular 
schools. For a time it seemed that this 
would rather adequately care for the train- 
ing of elementary teachers, but there were 
still seant opportunities available for teach- 
ers in small cities, villages and rural areas 
which could not afford to establish similar 
institutions for themselves. In order to care 
for the preparation of elementary teachers, 
particularly rural teachers, a number of 
states experimented with high-school train- 
ing classes and county normal schools. In 
these cases the courses were ordinarily one 
year in length, involving a review of ele- 
mentary material and an introduction at 
least to child psychology, principles of teach- 
ing and sometimes a bit of practice teaching. 
Such training in some cases was nearly 
worthless, though in most cases was perhaps 
better than no preparation, with which 
teachers had ordinarily been going into 
rural schools and graded schools in the 
smaller communities. 

Almost simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of normal schools was the developmnet 
of education departments in colleges and 
universities. The movement began with 
Amherst in 1826, Washington College in 
1831 and New York University in 1832. 
These departments were an effort on the 
part of the colleges to give to prospective 
teachers a mere introduction to psychology 
and history of education. There is no evi- 
dence that, at the time of the establishment 
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of these departments of education nor for 
many years thereafter, if indeed there be 
any evidence at the present time, the colleges 
conceived any necessity for a selection of 
subject-matter, an organization of subject- 
matter or a teaching procedure which should 
be any different for those who expected to 
teach than for those who had no such inten- 
tion. The attitude expressed by the Com- 
mittee of Ten in 1893 with respect to high- 
school training was that whatever was good 
preparation for college was equally good 
preparation for those who did not expect to 
go to college. Similarly, the arts colleges 
have ever declared that what is good prepa- 
ration in the way of general education for 
those who do not expect to teach is equally 
good preparation for those who expect to 
teach. 

It was not until near the close of the past 
century that a better conception of the train- 
ing of high-school teachers began to be vigor- 
ously advocated. The insistence came 
largely from the public-school administra- 
tors who saw the difference in instructional 
efficiency between the normal-school-trained 
teachers who knew their children and meth- 
ods of stimulating growth and the high- 
school teachers who knew little of adolescent 
psychology and largely aped their college 
teachers in the presentation of material. 
Special method courses had been introduced 
somewhat earlier as means of relating 
knowledge of subject-matter to the teaching 
procedure. Such courses, however, fell into 
the dilemma of being offered, on the one 
hand, by the subject-matter specialist, who 
fundamentally did not believe in any 
methodology except that which the individ- 
ual teacher devised for himself, who knew 
little psychology and less pedagogy and con- 
sequently utilized the special methods course 
as an opportunity for teaching that much 
more of his subject, and, on the other hand, 
by the professor of education, who knew the 
psychology and principles of teaching quite 
well but perhaps had only a superficial 
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knowledge of the subject-matter which he 
was to relate to the teaching process. Out 
of this dilemma has arisen a demand for 
professionalized subject-matter courses in 
which the student shall have his advanced 
subject-matter materials presented to him 
by a teacher who knows subject-matter, 
psychology and principles of teaching and 
who never forgets that these prospective 
teachers are learning subject-matter pri- 
marily as materials and tools for later use 
in teaching adolescent youth. The colleges 
and universities in which prospective sec- 
ondary teachers receive their training al- 
most universally oppose the professionaliza- 
tion of subject-matter for three reasons: 
(1) Because they do not believe that such 
professionalization is important in the prep- 
aration of a teacher; (2) because their con- 
cept of culture largely demands that subject- 
matter shall be handled irrespective of its 
application; (3) because it would entail in 
most cases the establishment of separate sec- 
tions for those who plan to teach and those 
who do not, thus entailing an impossible 
financial burden. When philosophy and 
economies combine to support an existing 
procedure, change is almost impossible to 
secure. 

With the growth in demand for a better 
trained secondary school teacher product, 
the better normal schools began striving to 
develop into four-year institutions for the 
training of both elementary and secondary 
school teachers. The effort was strongly 
resisted in most quarters, especially by col- 
leges and universities, but at the present 
time their contention has been practically 
universally won. It has been won because 
- of a recognition on the part of the public 
that the ideal of the normal school is essen- 
tially sound. This ideal is that a prepared 
teacher combines knowledge of subject- 
matter, knowledge of children and knowl- 
edge of how to teach in an effective way. 

In 1917 five far-sighted leaders in teacher 
training conceived the idea of an association 
of institutions whose fundamental primary 
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purpose was teacher training. These lead- 
ers were President H. H. Seerley, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; President John R. Kirk, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; President David Felmley, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; President Charles McKenny, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; and Dean H. C. Minnich, 
Oxford, Ohio. These men met at Kansas 
City in February, 1917, and perfected a 
formal organization under the name of The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
One of the first activities was the setting up 
of a committee to classify colleges which 
might be admitted to membership, and the 
years that have passed since then have seen 
a constant revision of standards for teacher- 
training institutions. 

At present the standards which are used 
by this association for accrediting teachers 
colleges cover, in brief, the items of require- 
ments for admission, standards for gradua- 
tion, size, preparation and teaching load of 
faculty, training school and student teach- 
ing, organization of curriculum, student 
health service, equipment and financial sup- 
port. The standards require that an ap- 
proved institution shall have at least one 
four-year unified curriculum which is de- 
voted exclusively to the preparation of 
teachers ; which has legal authority to grant 
standard bachelor degrees and requires for 
admission the completion of a standard 
four-year secondary curriculum. Standards 
for admission have thus been raised above 
the old normal school standards to the com- 
pletion of the secondary course. The stand- 
ards for graduation have been copied from 
standard arts colleges to include 120 semes- 
ter hours for the four-year curricula and 
proportional amounts for shorter curricu- 
lum. At least 90 per cent. of the faculty 
shall have one year or more of graduate 
training. The average teaching load must 
not be more than sixteen hours per week. 
There shall be at least one training-school 
teacher for every eighteen college students 
who shall do ninety clock hours of student 
teaching during the year. 

This résumé of the background of the 
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development of teacher training has been 
given in order that present status and 
direction of trend may be presented more 
clearly. During the decade immediately 
preceding 1929 the general movement to 
require inereased training of beginning 
teachers moved forward at accelerated 
speed. Some states raised the requirement 
for entering elementary teaching to three 
and four years. Others advanced from a 
one-year to a two-year requirement. Al- 
most all states made graduation from college 
a prerequisite for entering secondary teach- 
ing in approved schools. The regional 
standardizing agencies were powerful fac- 
tors in inereasing the amount of training 
for secondary teachers. Being in all cases 
closely associated with colleges and college 
entrance requirements, little attention has 
been given by them to the requirements for 
entering elementary teaching. The Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges has persistently 
pressed for higher standards and consequent 
greater academic respectability in teachers’ 
colleges’ staffs. At times this insistence has 
tended to minimize their insistence upon 
their original purpose, the preparation of 
teachers. The advent to the faculties of 
teachers colleges of increased numbers of 
Ph.D. men and women, trained with empha- 
sis on research in our graduate schools, has 
made for academic respectability in the 
sight of colleges, but has not always in- 
creased the effectiveness of the teaching or 
the training of teachers. 

The last few years has seen a decided 
lessening of the movement due to financial 
handicaps and the impulse or the influence 
of forces antagonistic to education. The 
positive gains, however, have been large. 
Teachers’ colleges, through the upbuilding 
of their staff, the acceptance of college stand- 
ards of teaching load, equipment, ete., have 
been given a standing which they never be- 
fore possessed. At the same time their insis- 
tence on the significance of training in how 
to teach and their development of laboratory 
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schools has set a standard for teacher train- 
ing which other colleges have been forced to 
consider. The significance of this training 
was well expressed by a superior superin- 
tendent in a teacher-training conference two 
years ago when he said, ‘‘Give me two young 
women of equal ability and personality with 
equal training in subject-matter, one in a 
liberal arts college and one in a teachers 
college and at the end of five years I will 
have two excellent teachers. During the 
first three years of that time, however, the 
product of the teachers college will be decid- 
edly superior to the one from the liberal 
arts college because she will have a better 
understanding of what she is to do and how 
she is to do it.”’ 

In 1930 the higher commission of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools initiated a three-year 
study for the revision of its standards of 
accrediting colleges. A definite effort was 
made to get away from purely objective 
material standards to a more definite inter- 
pretation of the efficiency of the institution 
in achieving its goals. In 1933 was initiated 
a cooperative study by the six regional ac- 
crediting agencies for a similar revision of 
the standards for accrediting high schools. 
The two movements indicate a very definite 
trend toward interpreting the standing and 
efficiency of an institution in terms of its 
objectives rather than in terms simply of the 
materials and equipment which may be uti- 
lized in attainment of such goals. In both 
movements there is a decided effort to stimu- 
late further growth beyond the minimum 
point of acceptance by the respective asso- 
ciation rather than a satisfaction with hav- 
ing secured membership. In terms of this 
movement teachers colleges which are or 
desire to be members of regional accrediting 
associations will unquestionably have their 
attention refocussed more emphatically 
upon the problems of preparation of supe- 
rior teachers. The present condition of 
over-supply of certified teachers will like- 
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wise reinforce that same emphasis. That 
the Association of Teachers Colleges will 
likewise place greater insistence upon evi- 
dences of achievement of this major fune- 
tion than they have tended to do in the past 
ten years is unquestionably true. 

Some time ago before a teacher-training 
group I proposed that teacher-training in- 
stitutions should guarantee their product. 
They should guarantee: (1) That a student 
has a sufficient mastery of the materials of 
instruction needed in her field of teaching 
to enable her to do a challenging, inspiring 
job of teaching. (2) That she has demon- 
strated a knowledge of psychology and the 
fundamental principles of teaching and has 
acquired a sufficient degree of skill in the 
application of this knowledge and these 
principles to achieve success in the teaching 
art. (3) That her personal character, her 
standards of conduct, her willingness to 
cooperate, her sense of the appropriate in 
human relations shall be such as to enable 
her to go into a community and work har- 


moniously with both children and adults. 
Teacher-training institutions may be ex- 
pected to develop these ideals and maintain 
as will enable them to 
guarantee their product only if they are 


such standards 
willing to focus their attention whole- 
heartedly on how to attain these objectives 
and then have the courage to effectively 
remove from the prospect of a teaching cer- 
tificate those who demonstrate inability or 
unwillingness to achieve these goals. 
Standards for any human _ institution 
grow out of the constructive thinking of the 
leaders in the field. Standards do not create 
excellent institutions. Standards are con- 
" ceived by the leaders in excellent institu- 
tions. Such institutions are excellent be- 
cause of the guidance of these farsighted 
leaders. Standards goad poor institutions, 
but when externally applied, tend only to 
raise to the minimum of the standards. 
Poor institutions are poor not simply be- 
cause of limited finances or equipment but 
are poor because of lack of superior vision 
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in the leadership within the institution. 
This is especially true of institutions which 
train teachers where so often the funda- 
mental philosophy is at variance with that 
expressed by the standards. 

A careful examination of the growth and 
development of teacher-training institutions 
indicates that the most progressive thinkers 
in the field of teacher preparation emphasize 
the following characteristics which might 
well be stated as standards of excellence. 

(1) The whole institution or at least a 
major division of the institution is set up 
with effective teacher preparation as its 
chief objective. The best teacher prepara- 
tion can never come as a by-product or a 
subsidiary objective. 

(2) The institution or division is staffed 
with men and women of thorough training 
on both the academic and professional sides, 
who are whole-heartedly devoted to the task 
of preparing excellent teachers. 

(3) The staff is so organized that the 
members become intimately acquainted with 
the student body, knowing their abilities, 
aptitudes and interests, sympathetic with 
their problems and stimulating in their rela- 
tionships. 

(4) The staff selects its materials of in- 
struction from the standpoint of most effee- 
tive materials in the achievement of its 
purpose. The staff recognizes that the mate- 
rials of instruction during the teacher- 
training period must be conceived of 
largely, if not wholly, as the materials or 
tools with which these teachers in training 
will shortly be endeavoring to instruct 
youth. 

(5) The curriculum has been selected for 
the attainment of the objectives of the insti- 
tution, organized in terms of sequential sig- 
nificance and adapted to the needs of the 
learning group. 

(6) Since skilful teaching is a desired 
objective on the part of the students, skil- 
ful teaching will be exemplified by the mem- 
bers of the staff. 

(7) At least reasonably well-equipped 
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library and laboratories will be available 
and extensively used by the students during 
the training period. 

(8) A training school with a student body 
proportional to the size of the college stu- 
dent body will be maintained, adequately 
staffed and in daily use for observation, 
demonstration, experimentation and student 
teaching. 

(9) The student teaching period will be 
of sufficient length to enable beginners to 
become truly familiar with the activities, 
duties and responsibility of teaching and to 
gain a reasonable degree of development in 
the art of teaching under the careful super- 
vision of expert, tactful, sympathetic critics. 

(10) As a part of the training program, 
the institution provides for the development 
of students in character and personality 
traits which will enable them to live har- 
moniously and constructively in the com- 
munity into which they go as teachers. 

(11) Whatever may be the policy of the 
institution regarding the selection of its 
students before entrance, it will consis- 
tently and carefully select students who are 
permitted to continue their training on the 
bases of intelligence, academic record, per- 
sonality, health and social behavior. 

(12) The institution will recognize that 
its task is not done when a diploma or de- 
gree has been granted, but will provide for 








PROPHESYING is risky business at best. 
If, however, one goes about it in a sober 
and, as far as may be, scientific manner, it 
is pretty certain to be interesting, and may 
be genuinely helpful. The general tech- 
nique of such scientific prophesying is sim- 
ple enough. One defines whatever major 
problems or issues he is concerned with as 
these issues present themselves in contem- 
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follow-up contacts and long-range super- 
vision to assist students in their adjustment 
in the teaching field during the first critical 


years. 

Size of endowment or current expense 
budget, size of library and equipment of 
laboratories, degrees of teaching staff and 
semester hours of teaching load, number of 
children in laboratory schools and number 
of critic teachers, number of hours required 
in professional work and in majors or minor, 
do not guarantee effective preparation of 
teachers, though they are indicative of de- 
sirable or undesirable conditions under 
which the student is receiving his training. 
Buildings and equipment, libraries and 
laboratories, training school and faculty, 
academic and professional courses are all 
essentials and no significance can be at- 
tached to any effort to rank relative value. 
The standards which are most needed in 
teacher-training institutions at the present 
time are standards which can come only 
from scientific evaluation of procedures, 
from conscientious devotion to the one ob- 
jective of preparing effective teachers and 
from courageous administration which per- 
mits neither need for students nor income, 
sympathy with incompetents, size of budget 
or any other factor to result in ecompromis- 
ing with ineffective achievement of these 
high goals. 





porary life. He then traces the events and 
trends which in the immediate past have 
shaped these present problems. If such 
trends are fairly definite, it is then easy to 
extend or extrapolate them from the pres- 
ent to the future. The resulting picture 


may prove to be actually wide of the mark, 
but is apt to prove at least as accurate as 
that obtained from gazing in a erystal ball. 
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Let us begin with an attempt to formu- 
late the educational philosophy which has 
shaped our modern thinking about educa- 
tion. It had its beginnings in the social 
speculations of the British and French em- 
piricists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Their thinking embodied a defi- 
nite break with theological tradition. It 
was essentially individualistic and hedonis- 
tic, embodying a search for happiness— 
happiness of quite tangible and sensible 
character. Its faith was the perfectibility 
of the natural man, its social goal the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number. So- 
cial control, government and law embodied 
a series of contracts among individuals 
whereby the largest possible measure of 
happiness, of the rich and abundant life, 
might be made available to each and every 
citizen. Enlightenment was the instrument 
through which this goal was to be attained, 
and enlightened self-interest was pretty 
largely the basis of value. 

This philosophy functioned admirably 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Exploration was pushed forward, 
colonies were founded, immense new sources 
of wealth were uncovered, the development 
of physical science seemed to promise un- 
limited vistas of material development and 
progress. Land, wealth and social status 
were freely available to any one with the 
necessary qualifications of energy, courage 
and intelligence. A golden age seemed just 
around the corner. 

Educationally this philosophy of human 
perfectibility found its most eloquent ex- 
pression in Rousseau. If children develop 
naturally, uninhibited and untrammelled 
by the artificial restrictions of theology and 
politics and disciplined only by the exigen- 
cies of their own experience, their innate 
perfectibility is bound to express itself. 
The result will be a new type of free and 
happy human being, and ultimately a social 
order guaranteeing the largest possible 
measure of freedom and happiness to all. 
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Teaching is a business of enlightened 
guidance wholly devoid of externally im- 
posed indoctrination and discipline. This 
concept has thoroughly dominated and con- 
ditioned American thinking about educa- 
tion for the past century. It has engen- 
dered noble and impassioned dreams of a 
new civilization which seemed an almost 
immediately realizable reality. 

It is very hard for us to-day to face the 
possibility that realization of this dream 
may have to be postponed indefinitely. But 
dreams are legitimate only when derived 
from and consistent with actual facts. And 
the realities of the twentieth century are 
stark and distressing. The democratic con- 
cept of a social order embodying a free, 
enlightened and tolerant citizenry is being 
challenged—and apparently successfully 
challenged. The question of whether an 
easy-going democracy can compete success- 
fully with a close-knit totalitarian state in 
either the economic or military realm will 
only be answered by the events of the next 
half century. The issue is upon us, whether 
we like it or not. Even within our demo- 
cratic order, desperate competition for 
economic privileges among compact and 
well-organized pressure groups is giving 
rise to hatreds and suspicions which may 
well presage the breakdown of our most 
cherished traditions. 

Such internally generated friction is ap- 
parently being intensified by most curious 
and hitherto unsuspected phenomena of a 
biological nature. The extension of public 
hygiene and preventive medicine has very 
definitely and rather dramatically extended 
the life span of the average citizen. On the 
other hand, from causes still largely ob- 
secure, the birth rate has for several decades 
been steadily falling. We seem headed for 
a state of affairs in which the majority of 
our adult population will be made up of 
elderly, unemployed citizens. 

The economic and political possibilities 
of these trends are far-reaching. The in- 
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creasingly technological character of our 
industrial order renders it wholly unlikely 
that this elderly population can be effec- 
tively reabsorbed in any sort of remunera- 
tive industrial activity. The dominantly 
humanitarian sentiment of our contempo- 
rary social philosophy renders it wholly 
unlikely that they will be allowed to starve. 
Also, our American political order is demo- 
cratic. Our senior citizens have votes— 
very many votes. In the future they will, 
proportionally, have still more. There is 
plenty of evidence that they are becoming 
conscious of this fact. A program of in- 
creasingly liberal old age pensions is plainly 
just ahead. With a corresponding increase 
of political consciousness, it is not wholly 
fantastic to envision the emergence of a new 
leisure class, holding the reins of political 
power and exploiting the productive capac- 
ity of youth. 

If this comes to pass, it is hardly likely 
that the opportunity of utilizing education 
to fortify the new order will be overlooked. 
At long last children will again be taught 
that deference and obedience to their elders 
are the supremest virtues of youth. Play 
and the use of leisure time, however worthy 
it may be, will become luxuries of the 
middle-aged. The business of youth and 
early maturity will be that of supplying the 
wherewithal to maintain the new leisure 
class. Edueation will become less and less 
child-centered. Free play and creative im- 
agination will tend to disappear from our 
schools. Loyalty, conformity and obedience 
will be stressed. Especially will our youth 
be taught the beauty of the simple life and 
the dignity of unremitting labor. 

Should the young revolt, they would not 
have the votes to change the situation by 
parliamentary means. It is improbable that 
the framework of democracy could stand the 
resulting strain. To attain success the re- 
volt of youth would have to express itself 
through some form of militant fascism. 
Such a movement, if sueecessful, would also 
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be certain to make use of the schools as 
agencies of indoctrination. However we 
may view the educational situation, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that contempo- 
rary theory and practice must meet the 
challenge of new and powerful, though ill- 
defined forces. 

Plainly the present is no time for shallow 
optimism. It is rather a time for taking 
stock of the very foundations upon which 
our social and educational philosophies 
have been built. What the future holds 
may well depend in large part upon the 
thoroughness and realism with which edu- 
eators analyze these basic assumptions and, 
if necessary, reshape them to meet the ex- 
igencies of our puzzling new world. 

Two assumptions in particular demand 
the most penetrating and dispassionate 
study. Is the concept of individual happi- 
ness a tenable ultimate goal or objective? 
Does the concept of a social order based 
upon equal participation in government by 
all citizens, regardless of endowment or 
education, embody a workable social ideal ? 
These are the assumptions which the so- 
ealled totalitarian states are challenging. 
These are the issues out of which will 
develop whatever the future may hold. 

It is rather surprising to note that the 
notion of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number as an expression of ulti- 
mate social-moral attainment is a very 
modern idea. Not one of the great moral 
teachers of the past was much concerned 
with human happiness in this sense. Plato 
states quite explicitly that individual hap- 
piness is a consideration altogether sec- 
ondary to stability of the state. Gautama 
dismisses the whole notion of happiness as 
illusion. Jesus promises his followers a 
legacy, not of happiness, but of suffering, 
persecution and misunderstanding. The 
harmony and serenity of soul with which 
all three were profoundly concerned is in- 
finitely removed from our rather naive 
modern hedonism. 
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It seems entirely possible that these 
teachers had profounder insights into life 
and value than the social philosophers of 
France and Britain. Certainly in a world 
of war, hatred, poverty and injustice, dis- 
ciplined contempt for the softness inherent 
in any manifestation of sensory gratifica- 
tion for its own sake, however beautifully 
and delicately the latter may be expressed, 
embodies a sterner and nobler quality than 
even the most enlightened self-interest. 
Much as we may regret it, the facts seem to 
indicate that we are going to live in that 
kind of a world for at least the next gen- 
eration or two. If we are to survive, either 
as individuals or as a nation, it would seem 
that education must be recast in such fash- 
ion as to promote a much tougher, sterner 
and more disciplined type of character than 
is at present apparent among our young 
people. 

It is hardly likely that our present toler- 
ance of civic chicanery, prejudiced minority 
pressures and unenlightened mass action 
ean long endure. If we can not order our 
public affairs economically and_intelli- 
gently, we will simply be pushed aside or 
dominated by states which can. We must 
devise ways and means of shifting the busi- 
ness of actual government from the rela- 
tively cumbersome and unconsidered action 
of our masses to direction by intelligent and 
honest men who have been professionally 
trained for that function. To bring this 
about without irreparably weakening the 
very foundations of democracy demands a 
tremendously far-reaching educational pro- 
gram, based upon a far more coherent edu- 
cational philosophy than has yet been 
formulated. 

It is plainly the business of our public 
schools to begin the task of selecting and 
training leaders competent to cope with the 
trying times which are upon us. It is even 
more the business of the schools to create a 
publie opinion which will think of govern- 
ment as a highly specialized professional 
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function, and which will elect to office men 
and women who measure up to the highest 
standards of efficiency and integrity. Edu- 
cators must increasingly realize that the 
present is no time for complacency, that 
much of the easy-going experimentation of 
the past is already out of date. Unless the 
schools can train effective leadership and a 
citizenry which will demand such leader- 
ship, democracy as a form of government 
and a way of life seems definitely on the 
way out of the picture. 

The problem of ways and means of achiev- 
ing these ends is not by any means simple. 
With what assumptions shall we begin our 
inquiry? We have already accepted democ- 
racy as the American way of life. We have 
assumed that the selection of trained public 
leaders shall be achieved through demo- 
cratic procedures. What shall be the nature 
of the education which offers the best guar- 
antee of a trained leadership and an intelli- 
gent public opinion? It is apparent that 
we are living in an era of profound social 
change. It is almost equally apparent that 
the most significant causal factor in this 
change has been the development and appli- 
eation of that particular intellectual tech- 
nique which we call the scientific method. 
From it have come our technologies, our 
public hygiene, the very philosophy which 
commits mankind to a program of continu- 
ing social change. While it has shattered 
many ancient landmarks and undermined 
many strongholds of belief, it is the only 
instrument which man has invented for 
combatting prejudice, propaganda and 
credulity. Any hope of building an ordered 
world seems to rest upon continuing and 
persistent utilization of the scientific 
method. 

To what extent can we hope to train the 
general body of our citizens to think rigor- 
ously and accurately, to solve its exceed- 
ingly complex problems through the appli- 
cation of mass intelligence? It is likely 
enough that for a long time to come this 
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must remain a pious hope rather than a 
realizable achievement. The problems in- 
volved are extraordinarily complex. Their 
solution demands an engineering type of 
mind eapable of mastering and applying to 
social problems the most precise and ab- 
stract methods of analysis. Such minds do 
not seem to be very common. The problem 
confronting our schools is definitely two- 
fold. As has been stated, it involves, on 
the one hand, the selection and training of 
cifted young people for leadership. On the 
other hand, the schools must attempt to 
create a climate of opinion which will tend 
to place leadership in the hands of such 
highly endowed and specially trained young 
people. 

The first of these tasks seems in the main 
a function of universities and other institu- 
tions of higher learning. While they have 
already rendered notable service in this 
field, they frequently fail conspicuously to 
develop among gifted students an adequate 
sense of social obligation. Students are too 
prone to regard state universities as semi- 
divine institutions providing free training 
for individual success in a highly competi- 
tive environment. University professors on 
their part are far too apt to be concerned 
only with the development of highly special- 
ized areas of research largely isolated from 
the pressing concerns of everyday life. 
Neither of these attitudes can endure the 
strain of a continuing social crisis. If uni- 
versities maintain their activities in an at- 
mosphere of monastic seclusion from the 
affairs of a troubled world, they are pretty 
certain to suffer the fate of other monas- 
teries. If they merely train young people 
for effective self-aggrandizement, they can 
hardly count upon the support of a public 
desperately in need of intelligent social 
planning. Higher education must embody 
in its programs far more emphasis upon 
rigorous social analysis and disciplined 
social consciousness if it is to endure. 
We have pointed out the dependence of the uni- 
versity upon sympathetic public opinion. If it is 
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to achieve its ideal destiny, that public opinion 
must be not only sympathetic, but also enlightened 
and dynamic. There must be no discontinuity be- 
tween the thinking of the priesthood of science and 
that of the man in the street. The university may 
be conceived as a powerhouse. Its high potential 
is useless until stepped down by transforming sta- 
tions to the capacity of the moters which actually 
drive our machinery. Developing this analogy, our 
publie elementary and secondary schools may be 
regarded as the agencies through which the high 
intellectual potential of our universities is trans- 
formed into effective thinking and action on the 
part of our citizens. The dynamic implication must 
not be minimized. We are dealing not with the 
transmission of attenuated knowledge, but with the 
transformation of creative thinking into effective 
action. 

It is to the lasting credit of the leaders of the 
progressive movement that they have developed 
to the full this dynamic concept of education. 
Through their influence, rote memorization has 
largely disappeared from classrooms. Education 
proceeds from the living interests and purposeful 
activities of children themselves. The function of 
the teacher is to guide these interests and activities 
into patterns of thought, feeling and action through 
which flow the main currents of the larger life of 
which the school is a part.1 


The potential weakness of progressive 
education is implicit in its very virtues. 
The interests of children are scattered and 
unrelated. They do not in themselves pro- 
vide bases for the shaping of integrated and 
disciplined character. It is questionable 
whether the newer procedures as commonly 
carried out tend to produce the intellectual 
and spiritual ruggedness which the days 
ahead seem likely to demand. Is it possi- 
ble, without sacrificing the very real merits 
of child-centered education, to formulate a 
program which will embody both the insight 
and the discipline which will be needed in 
these trying times ? 

Such a program must, I think, be built around 
the social studies as a core. With little children 
we must begin with activities and interests which 
are already engrossing: play, making things, the 
more dramatic aspects of home and community liv- 
ing. Normal children are eager to embody such 
experiences in living through the every-day activi- 

1M. L. Darsie, ‘‘Education and Social Recon- 
struction,’’ University of California Press, 1937. 
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ties of various communities and cultures. With a 
little guidance they come to sense life in terms of 
its basic processes: food getting, shelter building, 
manufacture of tools and clothing, invention, crea- 
tive art, speculation, worship. Most important of 
all, their actual group participation in such activi- 
ties begets the feeling that social life is a business 
of cooperation wherein each plays his part with the 
common welfare constantly in view. 

Out of such activities come more complex and 
specialized interests: the evolution of agriculture, 
industry, machinery, transportation, communication, 
government. If these studies are to function, the 
student must see them as processes in evolution; he 
must sense the part that invention and speculation 
have played in the modification of culture. The 
real history of mankind is the history of his insti- 
tutions. No other sort of history has any place in 
elementary education. The child must be helped to 
a vivid realization of the destructive and retarding 
effects of war, intolerance, prejudice, and bigotry 
upon man’s search for a better way of living. He 
must come to see how the beliefs from which such 
evils spring, melt and disintegrate when the method 
of science is focused upon them. With increasing 
maturity the significance of the scientific way of 
thinking must be constantly stressed. This does 
not necessarily imply that formal courses in science 
must be given. As a matter of fact, many young 
people wade through such courses without getting 
any idea of the scientific method. What we need 
at this time is an appreciation of how science goes 
to work and what it has accomplished. We could 
make far more use of dramatic biography than we 
do. The life of Pasteur is in every way a nobler 
fragment of human living than that of Napoleon. 
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It is probable that De Kruif’s ‘‘ Microbe Hunters’’ 
has done more to fire the creative imagination of 
young people than all the textbooks that have ever 
been written. We can introduce our children to the 
priesthood of science long before they are capable 
of participating in its rites.2 


Throughout this study of our evolving 
human adventure, we must show no dispo- 
sition to flinch from the grim fact that 
human welfare has been wrought out with 
tears and blood, that happiness in any soft 
or shallow sense has been a minor concern 
with the prophets and pioneers of progress. 
We must constantly stress human worth in 
terms of courage, clear thinking and social 
concern. Spiritual athleticism rather than 
asceticism or hedonism must be the keynote 
of our ethics. 

The education of the future seems likely 
to be a more severe, more disciplined and 
more purposeful business than that of the 
immediate past. Much that is lovely, much 
pleasant but purposeless play, much re- 
search unrelated to human welfare will 
probably have to be postponed or minimized 
for a century or two. In a word, educators 
and their students must be prepared to play 
a courageous and disciplined role in a world 
which will demand those qualities to the 
uttermost. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHILE’S SIX-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 

A SIX-YEAR educational prepared by 
Don Luis Galdames, director of primary instrue- 
tion, has been adopted by the Chilean Popular 
Front Government. It ealls for an aggregate 
expenditure of 476,000,000 pesos, rising from 
an annual disbursement of 36,000,000 in the first 
year, 112,000,000 in the sixth year. An extra 
250,000 children will be brought into the literate 
fold, it is estimated, 2,000 new schools con- 
structed and 4,000 additional teachers appointed. 

As explained in a special dispatch to the 
Christian Science Monitor, hundreds of sehools 
will be raised in category to insure a more com- 
For instance, 2,750 third-class 


plan 


plete education. 


schools will be raised to second category. As 
nearly all these are rural schools, it will mean a 
complete transformation of village education. 

Normal-school facilities will be immediately 
extended in order gradually to provide the 4,000 
additional teachers required. It takes at least 
five years to produce a qualified teacher, but 
classes will be temporarily expanded. Some un- 
employed teachers are available. 

The Government is asked to spend 21,000,000 
pesos over the six years on adults alone. Rapid 
courses will be formulated to teach them to read 
and write and to learn to acquire general knowl- 
edge. This sum will also finance “institutes and 

2 Ibid. 
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services to improve the living habits of adults 
who have never attended school.” 

Improvements are asked in the conditions of 
vocational education, feminine labor institutes, 
domestie economy and physical and artistic edu- 
cation. 

It is estimated that at least 250,000 children, 
many of them orphans or abandoned by their 
parents, do not attend primary schools. The 
establishment of infantile homes is favored to 
provide shelter, food and clothing, as well as 
vocational training for these juveniles. Large 
sums are allocated also for the “protection of 
indigent children,” who are said to form 40 
per cent. of the scholastic population. The Gov- 
ernment has already established free breakfasts 
in all primary schools. 

Two thousand new schools will be built over 
the period of six years. Some of these will be 
undertaken in cooperation with the School] Con- 
struction Company, a public stock concern, with 
state and private participation and an author- 
ized capital of 210,000,000 pesos. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SURVEY OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE 

THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
recently made a grant to the American Philo- 
sophieal Society to undertake a broad survey of 
adult education in seience, using the Philadelphia 
region as an experimental area. The purpose of 
the investigation will be to promote knowledge in 
the sciences and in seientifie methods through 
new means and to encourage the participation 
of amateurs. 

To guide this experiment the American Philo- 
sophieal Society has appointed a committee on 
organization consisting of well-known scientific 
men, ineluding: Edwin G. Conklin, professor 
_ emeritus of biology at Princeton University, as 
chairman; Anton J. Carlson, physiologist, of the 
University of Chicago; Karl K. Darrow, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; Luther P. Eisen- 
hart, professor of mathematies of Princeton 
University; C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of 
research of the Eastman Kodak Company; Har- 
low Shapley, director of the Harvard Observa- 
tory; W. F. G. Swann, director of the Bartol 
Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute; 
Harold C. Urey, professor of chemistry at Co- 
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lumbia University, and Roland S. Morris, presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical Society. 

The survey will be conducted by an executive 
staff of scientific consultants. It will study edu- 
cational programs already in progress in many 
institutions and will also determine the contribu- 
tion made by some hundred and eighty amateur 
organizations in the Philadelphia area, including 
astronomers, telescope makers, natural history 
and hiking clubs, photographie groups and 
others. Special emphasis will be placed on the 
participation of persons in discussion forums, 
laboratory courses, museum tours and field trips. 

A unique feature of the plan is the coopera- 
tion to be secured from local institutions and 
organizations, including the Philadelphia Board 
of Public Education, more than sixteen colleges 
and universities, the Franklin Institute, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Delaware Valley Or- 
nithologists Club, the Rittenhouse Astronomical 
Society and many others. 

The executive staff of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Participation in Science has as its 
chairman Roland S. Morris and as its executive 
secretary in charge of the survey W. Stephen 
Thomas, recently director of education of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. The members of 
the staff who will act as consultants in their 
various fields are: Roger Conant, zoology, cu- 
rator of the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens; 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., botany, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Serge A. Korff, physies and 
astronomy, Bartol Research Foundation; Dr. 
Edward E. Wildman, science education, of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education. 

The object of the survey in accordance with 
the official statement is: 


to study the contribution every-day people can make 
to scientific research and to aid education in science. 

Although their lives have been revolutionized by 
science, modern men and women know little about 
it and how its discoveries and methods affect them. 
That every-day people wish to learn more about the 
fields of astronomy, physics, chemistry, medicine 
and biology is proved by the great amount of space 
devoted to these topics in the daily newspapers and 
magazines, 

At the same time, many individuals as amateurs 
already engaged in scientific studies have a definite 
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contribution to make to research. Surprisingly 
enough, photographers in home laboratories, office 
workers on field trips, business men and women in 
leisure moments can make micro-photographs, coHect 
specimens, determine the ultra-violet content of 
light, and even record the fluctuations of earth cur- 
rents. These findings, when checked by scientists, 
can be of outstanding value. 


THE NEW YORK STATE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL AND HEALTH BILL 

THE Nunan Bill passed by the New York 
State Legislature has been signed by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. Health and welfare ser- 
vices provided only for public-school children 
can now be extended to all children, including 
attending and private 
schools. 

The bill provides that 


those denominational 


the voters and/or the trustees or board of educa- 
tion of a school district shall have the power to 
provide children who attend schools other than 
public schools with all or any of the health and 
welfare services and facilities, including but not 
limited to health, surgical, medical, dental and 
therapeutic care and treatment and corrective aids 
in appliances authorized by law and now granted 
or hereafter made available for or to children in 
public schools in so far as these services and facili- 
ties may be requested by the authorities of the 
schools other than public. Any such services or 
facilities may be so provided notwithstanding any 
provision of any charter or other provision of law 
inconsistent herewith. 


The provisions made for physically handi- 
capped children include transportation, home 
teaching, classes or special schools, 
scholarships in non-residence schools, tuition or 
tuition and maintenance in elementary secon- 
dary, higher, special and technical schools and, 
on recommendation of the State Department of 
Health, surgical, medical, dental or therapeutic 
treatment, hospital care, crutches, braces and 
other appliances; “such transportation, treat- 
* ments, care and appliances, when provided pur- 
suant to this subdivision, shall be granted to 
all such children irrespective of the school they 
legally attend.” 

It is also provided that “the board of educa- 
tion in a city may compensate teachers and other 
employees who are not covered by the work- 
men’s compensation act, for loss of personal 
property and for medical and hospital expenses 


special 
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arising from injuries incurred in actual per- 
formance of duty.” 

In signing the bill the Governor wrote that its 
purpose was 


to implement the new constitutional provisions ap- 
proved by the people last fall to permit the furnish- 
ing of health and welfare services to school children, 
The bill provides a flexible means of carrying out 
these constitutional provisions which are designed 
to afford health and welfare services for all the 
children of the state. In my annual message I 
recommended this bill and I am now very glad to 
sign it. 
THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

THE co-chairmen of the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, to be held at Williams 
College from August 27 to September 1, are: 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, of the University 
of Chicago; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, and Roger W. Straus, of 
New York. The central theme will be “Citizen- 
ship and religion: a consideration of American 
policy with regard to the relations of church and 
synagogue to the state.” 
Edueators and students from colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the country, as well as 
student pastors, Newman Club priests, Hillel 
Foundation rabbis, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries and other directors of campus re- 
ligious activities, will take part in a round table 
series devoted to campus organizations. The aim 
of these discussions, as of all conferences con- 
ducted at the institute, will be to develop a com- 
mon understanding of the subjects studied, rather 
than to seek individual or group commitments 
to specifie policies or proposals. 
Herbert L. Seamans, college secretary of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
who is in charge of this program, states that al- 
though college problems have been examined to 
some extent at previous meetings of the institute, 


this is the first time such a comprehensive study of 
collegiate life has been planned, and it is expected 
that the deliberations will have a definite value in 
promoting tolerance and pointing the way toward 
increased cooperation among various religious and 
cultural groups on the campus. To provide 4 
groundwork for the week’s discussions the first round 
table and part of the second will be devoted to con- 
sideration of the broad subject, ‘‘ Higher Education 
and Democracy: Present Day Meanings and Re- 
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sponsibilities.’’ Later, the group will take up 
‘‘Socio-Economie Factors which Contribute to 
Group Antagonisms: New Elements in the American 
Seone,’’? and ‘‘Evidences of Prejudice and Mis- 
understanding on the Campus.’’ 


Particular emphasis will be laid upon plans 
for forming “round tables” of Protestants, 
Catholies and Jews at universities and colleges, 
which will enable students and faculty members 
to talk over common problems at frequent inter- 
vals and to take action together whenever it 
appears desirable. Attention also will be given 
to the manner in which the college department 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews ean assist in improving inter-group rela- 
tions, by aiding in the formation of these campus 
round tables and by serving as a national clear- 
ing house for the exchange of ideas and data 
among them. <A statement issued by Mr. Sea- 
mans reads: 


We believe that a full and frank discussion of 
matters on which there is misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement will help to create mutual respect and 
confidence. Such a discussion tends to develop an 
appreciation of the common heritage of all religious 
groups and to stimulate interest in each partici- 
pant’s own faith. 

A round table should analyze cases of prejudice 
and irritating offenses, and seek to devise methods 
of eliminating or at least moderating the difficulties 
uncovered. 

Besides dealing with matters of this type, a round 
table may well consider social issues of the day, in 
the light of the objectives of church and synagogue. 
To leave such issues to purely secular forces in- 
evitably will militate against religion. 

The round table may study, for example, labor 
conditions on the campus and in the community. 
It may explore the needs of the underprivileged, the 
unemployed, the delinquent, and draw up plans for 
practical service. It may weigh the implications 
of the democratic system as applied to industry and 
agriculture, comparing the economies of the United 
States, England and Sweden with those of the Com- 
munist, Fascist and Nazi states. It may analyze 
the pronouncements of church and synagogue on 
social and economic questions. Finally, its mem- 
bers may visit and offer to assist social welfare 
institutions. 

In studying social problems, the members may 
draw upon the erudition and practical wisdom of 
faculty experts in various fields for guidance, so 
that the round table program may supplement ef- 
fectively the more formal work of the classroom at 
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the same time that it is serving the general purpose 
of improving inter-group relations. 

To consider the bases for a broad program of 
campus cooperation along these lines, and methods 
of putting that program into effect, will be the 
primary objective of our round table sessions on 
Campus Organization at this year’s Williamstown 
Institute of Human Relations. 


THE WORLD CONGRESS ON EDUCA- 
TION FOR DEMOCRACY 

THE World Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy, of which Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is the sponsor, will meet on August 
15, 16 and 17. Cortlandt Jackson Langley is 
executive secretary of the congress. 

Dean William Fletcher Russell, of Teachers 
College, is chairman of the congress; Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity is honorary chairman, and Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank, is vice-chairman. Dean Russell 
returned recently from a trip in Europe, where 
he enlisted participants for the conferences. 

At the opening session at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 
August 15, in the Columbia gymnasium, the 
speakers will include Sir Josiah Stamp, British 
economist; T. V. Smith, representative at large 
from Illinois, and Dr. Charles Beard, historian. 
Dr. Butler will open the meeting, and Dean 
Russell will make the keynote address. 

According to an account in The New York 
Times thirty-two national organizations repre- 
senting business, labor, agriculture, youth and 
other groups have been invited to send com- 
mittees on public education to the congress. A 
representative group of educators from all parts 
of the country will meet with them. 

Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, formerly Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and Edouard Herriot, 
president of the French Chamber of Deputies 
and formerly premier, will address the congress. 

Earl Baldwin is expected to arrive on August 
14. He will attend the opening session of the 
congress the next day in the Columbia Gym- 
nasium and on Wednesday afternoon will re- 
ceive an honorary degree from the university 
at a special convocation in the Low Memorial 
Library. 

On Wednesday evening, August 16, Earl Bald- 
win will be the chief speaker at a dinner of the 
congress at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria. Other 
speakers will include William Green, president 
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of the American Federation of Labor; Dr. But- 
ler and Dean Russell. More than 4,500 persons 
are expected to attend, and the program will be 
broadeast nationally and sent to Europe by short 
wave. 

M. Herriot will address a session in Madison 
Square Garden on Thursday evening, August 17, 
on a program which it is expected will include 
addresses by John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Organizations; Louis 
J. Taber, master of the National Grange, and 
Edward A. O’Neal, head of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

H. W. Prentis, representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Dean Russell and 
Dr. Butler also are expected to speak at the 
Garden meeting. M. Herriot’s address will be in 
French, but English translations will be distrib- 


uted to the audience. 


RETIREMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL AND 
VICE-CHANCELLOR OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Lewis WituiAMs DovG.as, principal and 
vice-chancellor of MeGill University, will retire 
on January 1 to become president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. He took 
office as principal on January 1 last year. 

Sir Edward Beatty, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, in paying tribute to Dr. Douglas said in 
part: 


Intent on continuing without any break the edu- 
cational and administrative policies which Dr. 
Douglas has been putting into effect, the governors 
have asked him if he will continue as governor. 
They are pleased to be able to announce that he has 
consented and that his wisdom and experience will 
be at the service of the university in coming years. 

When Dr. Douglas was appointed two years ago, 
he had distinguished himself in executive posts of 
great responsibility. He was an active member, too, 
of various boards and foundations, which render the 
finest kind of public service, especially in regard to 
_ education. His experience in these associations has 
been of inestimable value to the university. He 
has had vision as to policy, strength of purpose in 
its execution, and a personal warmth and friendli- 
ness in his dealings with his associates which has 
inspired loyalty and affection and spread a spirit 
of good-will throughout the university. 

The circle of friends of the university has greatly 
expanded. The interest of the community in the 
present position and the immense future possibilities 
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of McGill as an institution of learning in Canada 
has been quickened and aroused to the point of 
wholehearted, enthusiastic support. Under Dr. 
Douglas, a sound, progressive policy has been estab- 
lished and made known to the world. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE WESTERN 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


CuarLes H. Fisuer, president for the past 
sixteen years of the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education (a state teachers college at 
Bellingham, Washington), on May 23 was noti- 
fied by the college trustees that he is to be dis- 
missed in August. The trustees gave no reason 
for their action. 

President Fisher has made the following state- 
ment : 


The controversy in which I find myself, and which 
is not of my own choosing, has been going on for 
over six years, ever since the political upheaval in 
the state and nation in 1932. The charge has been 
made by a small group in Bellingham that I am a 
radical. This group has also charged members of 
the faculty with being radicals, and they say that 
we foster radicalism among students. The charge 
is made that the president and members of the 
faculty have sponsored or encouraged subversive 
speakers. A few months ago at a business men’s 
luncheon, in Bellingham, I publicly answered these 
charges and refuted them to the satisfaction of all 
but a few of those present. I believe it is fair to 
say that ninety per cent. of the people of Belling- 
ham do not believe that these charges are true. The 
students who have been in attendance at this insti- 
tution in recent years, and who are as wholesome a 
group of young Americans as can‘be found in any 
college in the land, would unanimously say these 
charges are not true. This false propaganda has 
gone out from Bellingham and has been spread 
through the state by a small minority group. 

Those responsible for this false propaganda have 
made a determined effort each year for the past six 
years to force me out of the presidency of the col- 
lege. For five years they worked upon the Board 
of Trustees but without success. Until last Sep- 
tember, the Board of Trustees stood firmly back of 
me and the faculty. On September 28, 1938, the 
Board of Trustees was called to Olympia to meet 
with Governor Martin. At that time an under- 
standing was arrived at that I was to leave the 
presidency of the college at the end of the present 
year. 

The Board of Trustees on numerous occasions 
have expressed hearty approval of the administra- 
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tion, the fine cooperative spirit of the faculty and 
the students, and the high standards of the college. 
At no time has there been any charge made by the 
Board of Trustees or Governor Martin regarding 
my administration of the affairs of the college. 

The faculty and I have worked together for six- 
teen years doing the best professional work of which 
we were capable in the education of young people 
and the preparation of teachers for the state. In 
contrast to our professional attitude, we have been 
informed that it is the opinion of the Board of 
Trustees and Governor Martin that an institution 
that is tax-supported is a political institution, and 
that the president of this institution holds a political 


job. Moreover, it was stated that the president of 
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this institution should not expect to hold the posi- 
tion for any length of time, not over ten years. I 
have been told that I have done unusually well to 
hold the position at Bellingham for sixteen years. 

So long as we have Boards of Trustees and Re- 
gents in the higher institutions of the state that are 
appointed and removable by a governor of the state, 
just so long will we have insecurity and instability 
in the administration of these institutions. In the 
case at Bellingham, the Board of Trustees, number- 
ing only three members, apparently believed that 
if they did not carry out the Governor’s wishes their 
resignations would have been called for, or when 
their terms expired, they would not have been re- 
appointed. : 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ARCHIBALD MacLetsH, of Farmington, Conn., 
poet, former magazine editor, now curator of 
the Neiman Foundation for Journalists at Har- 
vard University, has been nominated by the 
President as librarian of Congress. Dr. Herbert 
Putnam has served as librarian for the past 
thirty-six years. 


Dr. Harry D. GipEoNsE, head of the depart- 
ments of economies and sociology of Barnard 
College, was appointed president of Brooklyn 
College at a special meeting on June 9 of the 
New York City Board of Higher Education. 
Dr. Gideonse sueceeds Dr. William A. Boylan, 
who retired last year. He is the first president 
of a eity college to be chosen by a joint commit- 
tee of faculty members and members of the 
Board of Higher Edueation. He is assured 
tenure of office by being recognized as a pro- 
fessor of economies, the position on which secur- 
ity is granted. He will assume the post, which 
carries an annual salary of $15,000, the latter 
part of the summer. 


THE trustees of Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt., on June 10 received the resignation of 
Porter H. Adams, president since 1934, and on 
the same day elected as his successor Dr. John 
Martin Thomas, who has served as acting presi- 
dent during the past year because of the ill 
health of Colonel Adams. Dr. Thomas had pre- 
viously been president of Middlebury College, 
Pennsylvania State College and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


Dean Frep D. Face, Jr., of the School of 


Commerce, has been appointed vice-president 
and dean of the faculties of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He succeeds Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
who will become president of the university 
next September. 


Dr. Harry N. WriGut, who recently became 
director of the summer session of the College of 
the City of New York, has been appointed in 
addition director of the evening session. He 
succeeds Dr. Paul H. Linehan, who has resigned 
after serving for twenty-three years, for the past 
twelve years as director. Dr. Wright was from 
1918 to 1923 president of Whittier College, and 
for six years prior to going to City College in 
1931, he served as dean and professor of mathe- 
maties at Earlham College. 


THE retirement, to take effect on September 
1, is announced of Professor Harry Allen Over- 
street, for twenty-eight years chairman of the 
department of philosophy and psychology at 
the College of the City of New York. 


Dr. Cart Lupwie Scumint, professor of the- 
ology at the University of Basle, has been de- 
prived of his German nationality by the Nazi 
Government. Professor Schmidt was born in 
1891 in Frankfurt and was severely wounded 
while fighting in the German Army on the 
Western Front. His contribution to the theo- 
logical dictionary to be published soon in Ger- 
many has been stispended. 


THE promotion of five members of the faculty 
of Yale University to professorships has been 
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announced by President Charles Seymour. They 
are Alfred R. Bellinger, promoted to be Lamp- 
son professor of Latin; George P. Murdock, pro- 
fessor of anthropology; Robert J. Menner, ‘pro- 
fessor of English; Myres 8. McDougal and Fred 
Rodell, professors of law. 


RauteH LyMAN BALpwin, for thirty-five years 
director of music in the schools of Hartford, 
Conn., is retiring at the end of this school year. 
Miss Doris Raynor, supervisor of music at the 
Bulkeley High School, has also resigned. 


Atvin Cuatr Moser, formerly principal of 
the High School at Coaldale, Pa., has taken up 
his work as assistant executive secretary and 
director of research of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association. He succeeds Harvey K. 
Gayman, who is now executive secretary. Ray- 
mond C. Webster, head of the department of 
mathematics in the Coatesville High School, has 
been elected assistant executive secretary for 
field service. 

Dr. JAMES C. BonsRIGHT, professor of finance 
at Columbia University and vice-chairman of 
the New York State Power Authority since 1934, 
has been elected chairman of the authority to 
sueceed the late Frank P. Walsh. 


Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, received his 
first secondary-school diploma on June 9 at the 
graduation exercises of the Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory Country Day School, Brooklyn, which he 
attended fifty-five years ago. He left the school 
in 1886 before the completion of his senior year 
to enter Columbia University, and was never 
officially graduated. Dr. Graves, when he ac- 
cepted the invitation to deliver the commence- 
ment address, wrote to Dr. Joseph Dana Allen, 
head master, and asked that he might receive 
his diploma “as of 1886.” He wrote that none 
of the degrees he has since received “can have 
quite the significance that the diploma from my 
old school will hold for me.” 


At the recent honors-day convocation of the 
University of Michigan the doctorate of laws was 
conferred on Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, president 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. WituiaM Cari RvepIGER, professor of 
education and provost of the George Washing- 
ton University, received the degree of doctor of 
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education at the one hundred and eighteenth 
commencement on June 14. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1907. From 1912 to 
1936 he was dean of the School of Education and 
since 1936 has held the post of provost. Dr. 
Ruediger becomes professor emeritus at the 
close of the college year. 


Honorary degrees conferred at the commence- 
ment of New York University included the de- 
gree of doctor of letters on Dr. Carleton Brown, 
professor of English at New York University; 
the degree of doctor of music on Edward John- 
son, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, and the degree of doctor of public 
health on Dr. Sigismund Schulz Goldwater, com- 
missioner of hospitals of New York City. 


AT the commencement of Northwestern Uni- 
versity honorary degrees conferred included the 
doctorate of laws on George Horace Gallup, the 
originator of the Gallup polls, a former mem- 
ber of the faculty, and on John Charles Shaffer, 
until 1931 publisher of the Chicago Evening 
Post; the doctorate of divinity on Emory Wylie 
Luceock, pastor of the Evanston First Presby- 
terian Church, formerly a missionary to China, 
and the doctorate of science on Francis Wylton 
Reichelderfer, chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 


AMONG those receiving honorary degrees at 
the sesquicentennial convocation on June 3 of 
Georgetown University were the Rev. John L. 
Sheridan, president of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md., on whom the doctorate 
of laws was conferred; the Rev. Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan, rector of the Catholie University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., who received the degree 
of doctor of the social sciences, and the Rev. 
Francis P. Donnelly, professor of English litera- 
ture at Fordham University, who received the 
degree of doctor of letters. 


Dr. LEVERING Tyson, president of Muhlen- 
berg College, received an honorary doctorate of 
laws from Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
easter, Pa., on June 7. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Massachusetts, has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of master of physical 
edueation on Norman W. Fradd, assistant di- 
rector of physical education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the degree of master of humanies on 
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Charles Hendry, director of program and per- 
sonnel of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 


LAKE Forest Couusce, Illinois, will confer 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters on O. 
Seott Thompson, superintendent of secondary 
schools at Compton, Calif, in recognition of his 
“outstanding work in educational and literary 


fields.” 


BurtTON P. Fow er, head master of the Tower 
Hill School, alumnus of the School of Edueation 
of Syracuse University, was given the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy at the sixty-eighth 
commencement of Syracuse University. 


Witt C. Woop, of Piedmont, Calif., died on 
May 15 in his fifty-ninth year. For more than 
thirty years he was identified with education in 
the State of California as a teacher in the public 
schools, as president of a county board of edu- 
cation, as commissioner of secondary education 
on the staff of the California State Department 
of Edueation, and finally for eight years as 
superintendent of publie instruction. 


Dr. ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON, honorary 
consultant in bibliography and research in the 
Library of Congress and one-time librarian and 
professor of bibliography at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, died on June 3, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. 


CHARLES Lewis MELTON, for many years 
principal of Randolph-Macon Academy, Front 
Royal, Va., died on June 5, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. 


ELsa CASTENDYCK, director of the Child De- 
linqueney Bureau of the United States, has been 
appointed representative of the government at 
the third session of the League of Nations’ Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Questions, which 
convenes in Geneva on June 19. 


CLARENCE §. ANDERSON, professor of agricul- 
tural education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, will lecture on vocational education and 
agriculture during the summer session of the 
University of Hawaii. 

Dr. GeorGE Epaar VINCENT, formerly presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, will give 
the commencement address on June 23 at Bur- 
dett College, Boston. 


Dr. Paut Nrxon, dean of Bowdoin College, 
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Brunswick, Me., delivered the commencement 
address at the Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers 
College on June 5. 


THE University of Chicago will hold a formal 
celebration of its semi-centennial in 1941. Vice- 
president Frederic Woodward, who reaches the 
retiring age this autumn, has accepted appoint- 
ment as director of the anniversary celebration. 


At the request of the National Education As- 
sociation, the Educational Policies Commission 
is sponsoring an assembly program on Thursday 
morning, July 6, at 9 A.M., in Larkin Hall, Civie 
Auditorium, San Francisco. This program will 
take the form of a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, “Enlightened Public Support for Education 
as a Professional Responsibility.” The chairman 
of the panel will be Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, 
chancellor of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Edueation and member of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN, of New York State, has 
vetoed a bill designed to transform nine normal 
schools into state teachers colleges by increas- 
ing the present three-year course to four years. 
The measure carried an appropriation of $100,- 
000, but the governor said that the cost would be 
above $600,000 a year and that it would increase 
present normal school expenditures from 30 to 
35 per cent. He has signed the Goldberg bill 
abolishing the dual job situation in New York 
City, stating that while the Board of Superin- 
tendents in New York City had opposed the bill, 
Mayor La Guardia had written him twice urging 
its approval. 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York City 
has made a grant of $172,000 to the city of Bal- 
timore to finance a program to advance art and 
musical education and appreciation. 


Epwarp §. HarKNEss has made a gift of 
$110,000 to Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., the income from which is to be used 
for additional scholarship aid. 


“HiGHER administrative costs” have made it 
necessary to raise tuition at Smith College by 
$100 beginning next year. The proposed increase 
will bring the tuition to $600 a year for all 
classes, with board and room at $500. 


TrusTEES of Stevens Institute of Technology 
at their regular spring meeting adopted a new 
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general plan of graduate instruction recom- 
mended by the faculty of the college, and the 
formal establishment of a Graduate School was 
authorized. Previously graduate instruction had 
been less under the direction of a faculty com- 
mittee. The new plan ealls for the appointment 
of administrative officers, including a dean of the 
Graduate School, responsible to the faculty in 
academic matters. 


THE University of Buffalo has announced the 
establishment of a Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and the appointment of Dr. Edward J. 
Moore, chairman of the department of physies, 
as its first dean. Establishment of the graduate 
school will enable the university to give degrees 
of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. 


THE Worcester, Mass., School Committee is 
considering increasing the summer vacations 
from the customary ten weeks to eleven weeks, 
with the view of using the payroll saving, 
amounting to $65,000, to increase the pay of 
a number of substitute teachers. 


PARENTAL dissatisfaction with the progressive 
education methods in effect at Radnor, Pa., 
Township High School may make it a judging 
ground of the educational experiment of the 
Progressive Edueation Association. This was 
intimated by Sydney V. Rowland, superinten- 
dent of the school, as he revealed a charge by 
parents that the students were not being ade- 
quately prepared for college. Radnor High 
School is one of thirty in the Eastern States 
making this experiment under the supervision 
of the association. 

At the Ohio State University a faculty com- 
mittee of five members which will serve in an 
advisory capacity in presenting the faculty 
point of view to the Board of Trustees on all 
matters affecting its interests is being set up 
in accordance with a plan recently approved by 
the board. The committee will be selected by 
a vote of the faculty from a list of fifteen 
nominees which has been proposed by a nomi- 
nating committee appointed by Acting President 
McPherson. Faculty members will be asked to 
vote for ten candidates and from the ten names 
receiving the highest number of votes the act- 
ing president will select five and these shall con- 
stitute the committee. Further nominations for 
the committee can be made by petition if the 
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petition is signed by twenty-five 


members. 


faculty 


AT the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Smith College, the name of the department 
of education was changed to the department of 
education and child study. In the past few 
years, in connection with the Elisabeth Morrow 
Morgan Nursery School and the Smith College 
Day School, the department has extended its 
courses in child development and child study, 
and the new title of the department describes 
more accurately its scope and offerings. There 
has recently been added a new major in child 
development, consisting of courses in education 
and child study, psychology, sociology and re- 
lated fields. This course is of interest to stu- 
dents preparing for the different fields of ac- 
tivity with children, whether in education, social 
work or child psychology. Dr. Annelies Arge- 
lander, formerly of the University of Jena, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy and education and child study and will next 
year offer in the first semester the course on 
child psychology under the joint auspices of the 
two departments. This course can be taken as 
a major course by students of either department 
or as an elective course. 


THE University of New Hampshire has a new 
course called “Government 11,” which involves 
a system of student interneship in state and local 
governments. Designed to give students prac- 
tical experience in government and to train 
better governmental personnel, the interneships 
have this semester allowed ten undergraduates 
and graduate students in the social sciences to 
work in five state offices under the direction of 
departmental leaders. Working under coopera- 
tive agreements between the state departments 
and the university, students enter into the service 
of the various offices for a five-months training 
period, supplemented by a similar five-months 
study at the university. Although free to use 
the students for any work the department may 
choose, the offices endeavor to give them as wide 
an experience as possible during their term of 
service. 


THE Bulletin to the Schools of the New 
York State Education Department states that a 
clearing-house of information regarding suc- 
cessful practices and promising experiments in 
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the edueation of teachers will be established by 
the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Edueation. Fifteen col- 
legiate institutions and fifteen school systems 
will be invited to work especially closely with 
the commission. These groups will be asked and 
helped to experiment vigorously according to 
their own plans, and to collect and report evi- 
dence as to the results of such experiments. The 
project, the first to be undertaken by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education since it was set 
up a year ago, is made possible by a special 
subsidy of $320,000 recently made available by 
the General Education Board. Dr. Payson 
Smith, of Harvard University, is chairman of 
the commission. Dr. E. S. Evenden, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is vice-chairman, 
and Dr. Charles W. Hunt, principal of the 
Oneonta State Normal School, is one of the 
members. 

THE vocational school division of the public 
school system of New York City has established 
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a complete medical unit in each of the twenty- 
four trade and industrial schools. Forty phy- 
sicians and as many nurses have been assigned 
to watch the health of 55,000 students in these 
schools. Each child will have a thorough phys- 
ical examination and a follow-up system is to 
check on remediable ailments. Students who can 
not afford private treatment are sent to clinics. 
One physician and one nurse will be on duty as 
long as classes are in session. The new arrange- 
ment is an expansion of previous service. Last 
year, although not every school had a complete 
medical staff, 42,000 pupils were examined. 
Only 10,000 were found to be free from defects. 
More than 3,500 defects were corrected. Twenty 
thousand pupils were examined to discover 
whether they had chosen a vocation to suit their 
physical capacities; 6,000 were found to be in 
work unsuited to them. In some the impair- 
ments were corrected, but in 1,500 the defects 
could not be remedied and these children were 
directed into other fields. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHER 
SELECTION 

A survEY of the literature on selection of 
teachers shows several concepts which are under- 
going a marked change. We have looked upon 
selection as being applicable to the choosing of 
those students who were to be admitted to the 
teacher-training institution. Now, we think of 
selection as a process covering a period of years, 
beginning with the publie school and continuing 
through college, student teaching period and the 
first few years of teaching. Cumulative records 
should be built up in the publie school. These 
records should include information regarding 
home conditions, educational history, records of 
scholarship, intelligence and personality ratings 
as associates and faculty. 

Selective recruiting of students for training in 
teaching should be carried out and the cumula- 
tive record of all information used to determine 
which students ought to be stimulated by scholar- 
ships or otherwise to look toward teaching as a 
career. At the time of college entrance other 
test records and rating records should be made. 
The student should be studied in the junior col- 
lege period and records made of extra-curricular 


participation, scholastic attainment and person- 
ality factors. Selection will continue as a func- 
tion of guidance at the time of entrance to 
student teaching and during that period. There 
should be a period of apprenticeship teaching for 
perhaps two years, during which time the pros- 
pective teacher is guided and given a chance to 
show her worthiness to be certified for teaching. 

Another concept which is rapidly changing is 
the old idea that there is one single factor which 
will predict teaching success. Evidence points to 
the fact that scholarship, intelligence, personal- 
ity ratings, physical examinations and other 
measures should be combined to give greatest 
predictive value. 

Some general principles gleaned from studies 
on rating personality are: 

(1) Composite ratings of several judges is 
better than the rating of one unless they deviate 
too far in their ability to rate. 

(2) The reliability of the rater and the re- 
liability of items for rating may be determined 
by securing two ratings by each of two or more 
judges on the same subject. 

(3) We should try merely to get a profile of 
personality, not a rating of the best against an 
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ideal or standard. What constitutes a desirable 
set of behavior reactions in one situation may 
not be suitable in another. 

(4) We have difficulty in validation because 
of no criterion against which to validate. Rat- 
ings do show what one thinks about the other, 
however. 

(5) Ratings should be made only on traits 
which can not be measured more objectively. 

(6) If ratings are requested from high-school 
teachers, the items should be few in number, 
specific and with extremes well defined. 

(7) A five- to seven-point division on each 
item on a graphic scale is maximum. 

(8) Traits should be rated only on past or 
present accomplishment. 

(9) Each equality should refer to a specific 
type of activity. 

(10) Ratings should be made in advance of 
time used. 

(11) Emotional reactions of the rater affect 
ratings less when subjects are ranked in order of 
merit than when each subject is rated on seale 
of values. 

(12) We should record only ratings of proven 
reliability. 

(13) Close associates’ ratings are better than 
those of casual acquaintances, but long and in- 
timate friendships bring marked decreases in 
reliability to rate. There is a tendency to over- 
rate on desirable traits and under-rate on less 
desirable ones. 

(14) Raters with one form of contact tend to 
agree better than those with diversified contacts. 
Ratings from one form of contact are less useful 
outside of that specific field. 

Some have suggested the desirability of testing 
for maladjustment of personality as we do for 
physical unfitness. Mason found 56 per cent. 
of 700 maladjusted teachers showed pronounced 
isolationist tendencies and had displayed such 
tendencies since childhood. 

The rating technique is a tool for systematiz- 
ing observations and reports. It makes obser- 
vations more reliable than they would otherwise 
be, but there is some danger of their being used 
uncritically.. Unless new techniques of measure- 
ment are developed to replace them, they will be 
a valuable part of the accumulated evidence upon 
which to predict teaching success. 


Cuirrorp P. ARCHER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE PROJECT METHOD: A CRITICIsm 
OF ITS OPERATION IN THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Ir ever medical practice applied current medi- 
cal theory with the same stupidity and lack of 
understanding that our supervisors and school 
people do generally, there would be an awfyl 
leap in the death rate and scandal would spread 
high and wide in the community. Pedagogical] 
stupidity—fortunately for the pedagogues—does 
not reveal itself in immediate distress, and the 
eventual sufferers are only children, who can not 
place blame and do not realize how they are 
being victimized. 

We need go no further than the project method 
to illustrate this point. When Kilpatrick saw 
what school people were doing with his pet the- 
ory, he disassociated himself with the entire 
movement. Yet Kilpatrick founded the move- 
ment, nursed it, and was its principal early 
exponent! Any one who knows how the project 
method is being applied in the average school 
can readily understand why Kilpatrick lost his 
enthusiasm. 

A ease in point would illustrate this. The 
other day the writer had occasion to see an 
exhibit of projects made by an ungraded class. 
The ungraded class in the New York City system 
comprises children under the sixth year whose 
I.Q.’s are 70 or lower. Any one who has had 
the least bit of contact with such children knows 
that they can do little enough academic work. 
Fortunately, they don’t have to know much of 
this academic work to get along in this world of 
ours, for there is plenty of simple, routine work 
to be done. Furthermore, every machine which 
is invented makes this type of child a more ade- 
quate and a more valuable member of the com- 
munity. Of course, such children should be in 
school, and much can be done with them, but 
essentially what they need is friendliness, kindli- 
ness, sympathy and simple kinds of work, such 
as weaving, basketmaking, woodwork that is not 
too intricate, and the like. Occasionally, they do 
manage to make a beautiful design, and occa- 
sionally, under a sympathetic teacher, their 
woodwork takes on a lustre and a finish that 
shows perseverance, toil and even a simple kind 
of skill. 

Did any of the exhibited projects done by this 
type of child include rugs, woodwork, metal 
work, clothes? No! It would be too plebeian to 
show off with that sort of thing. But what did 
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they display? A map of the community, drawn 
beautifully to seale, creative literary outbursts, a 
replica of the Greek parthenon, and the like. 
They were “school people” things, things that 
teachers like to do. Any one who has any 
acquaintance at all with the ungraded child 
knows how ridiculous this type of work is for 
him, how far removed it is from his needs, inter- 
ests and abilities. Just imagine plaguing chil- 
dren with I.Q.’s below 70 with drawing maps of 
the community to seale, of making Greek par- 
thenons, of writing literary criticisms. Even 
if they could profit by such activity, it is not 
for them. 

Furthermore, it violates all the objectives, the 
philosophy, behind the project method. The 
purpose of the project method was to tap the 
interests of the child, allow him to make those 
things which he wanted to make and do. Yet 
the writer ventures to say that 90 per cent. of 
the projects exhibited were teacher-conceived, 
and a great part of them were teacher-made. 

It is for this reason that so much disgust is 
shown by really informed teachers, teachers who 
know the philosophy of Dewey, who have read 
Kilpatrick, when the word “project” is men- 
tioned. The project has become teachers’ head- 
aches because it has been used by stupid teachers 
and supervisors, not as an outlet for the child’s 
interest, but as a mandatory task to show off and 
make the next-door teacher jealous or the next 
school jealous or the next district jealous or the 
next city jealous. This is not an attack on the 
project method, if its original intention is pre- 
served, and the original intention, it should again 
be pointed out, was to allow the child, in our 
routinized and formalized school system, to con- 
ceive, purpose, plan and execute some task which 
is inherently his. This is a protest, by a class- 
room teacher, against the stupid and dishonest 
way in which this laudable device is being carried 
out by our school officials. 

Here is another ease in point to demonstrate 
what the writer means. You have heard a great 
deal about the child’s need for activity, for ex- 
periencing, for seeing and doing, all the most 
laudable objectives. Bronx County (one of the 
five boroughs of New York City) held a stamp 
fair, and the Board of Education of New York 
City, to be modern and up-to-date, invited all 
the Bronx schools to attend. The writer does 
not know how many schools there are in the 
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Bronx, but surely there are more than a hundred. 
After all, stamps were something that interested 
or should interest a child, so why not make it a 
project, which automatically would make the 
school officials concerned modern and progres- 
sive, and who would refuse being that? Thus, 
my school sent its quota—about 300, a propor- 
tionate group from each class. After all, it 
wouldn’t be fair to spread the value of this 
enlightening exhibit unevenly. Thus our 300 
children started out in holiday spirit, as if on a 
picnic. When we arrived, there were thousands 
of other children, from other schools, as well as 
a sprinkling of adults who had paid regular ad- 
mission and had come from a genuine interest. 
The turbulence and the confusion reminded one 
of a movie cattle stampede. The officials of the 
exhibit were running around as though wild, 
never thinking that a simple invitation to so 
peaceful an institution as a school system would 
produce this. The herded children were directed 
this way and that, the sole object being to hurry 
them out as fast as possible. Strange as it may 
seem, our 300 children did not mind in the least. 
They had come as on a lark. They weren’t (the 
overwhelming number of them) in the least inter- 
ested in stamps, and the teachers’ job was to 
separate them from refreshment stands and from 
doing general mischief. Three of our children 
(later I learned they had collections of their 
own) appeared to be interested in the exhibit. 
They examined the exhibit with care and intelli- 
gence. They felt aggrieved when pushed around. 
They couldn’t be separated from the stamps. 
They begged to remain, and they could have 
stayed—interested, fascinated—for hours and 
hours. But the mass of other children—the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others—felt it part of a 
holiday, of a big school picnic. 

What the writer has described is typical. It 
is the schoolman’s interpretation of activity, 
doing, experiencing. It seems almost impossible 
for the average supervisor, and even teacher, to 
think of one child and his interest. They take a 
movement, whose object is to break down the 
formalism of classroom procedures, and in the 
name of an individualistic approach pervert it 
to mass procedures and mass attacks. The child 
should be interested in stamps, and, presto, all 
children are either assumed to be interested or 
will be made, by heck, interested. The fallacy 
of the assumption is this: An interest is not 
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begotten by order and in a moment. You can 
not make children interested in stamps by telling 
them to be interested, or even by talking to 
them about stamps and then commanding them 
to be interested. An interest is an individual 


thing. It can not be turned on or off like a 
faucet. An interest first is caught, almost like a 
disease. Sometimes, it is caught by being ex- 


posed to it; other times exposure creates a hate 
for it. 

But once the child—not the supervisor or the 
catches this interest, he carries on, if 
This interest is not necessarily 
It may be caught at home, 





teacher 
he is normal. 
caught in school. 
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while reading, from the radio, from the movies, 
from a friend, from some experience. But once 
the child has this interest, then the project steps 
forward, for through the project the child js 
able to examine, explore and achieve in his par- 
ticular interest. And during the course of his 
achievements the child becomes ever more learned 
and ever more integrated. But at present the 
cart is put before the horse. Regardless of the 
child’s interests or needs, he is pushed into all 
sorts of projects. The result is confusion, chaos, 
teachers’ headaches and ludicrous exhibits! 


SAMUEL TENENBAUM 
New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CIVILIZATION COURSE AT ST. 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENT Hutcuins of Chicago is making a 
strong plea for the introduction into our schools 
of “those books which have, through the cen- 
turies, attained to the dimensions of classics.” 
St. John’s College at Annapolis has launched an 
entire curriculum based on this idea, and Colum- 
bia College at New York has undertaken one 
course in which the classics are read in transla- 
tion. But it has remained for St. Lawrence 
University to try out the idea of using both 
ancient and modern readings correlated to a 
great central theme as an introduction to a liberal 
education. 

While serving as visiting professor at St. 
Lawrence University in 1937-38, the writer was 
one of the instructors in a unique reading and 
discussion course which was commonly known 
as “Civilization.” Launched by President Seelye, 
who teaches in it, the course was not only the 
center of a unique experiment, but the center 
also of spirited faculty and campus discussion. 

Officially known as the “Civilization Discus- 
sion Groups,” the primary object of the course 
was “to encourage small groups of underclass- 
men, especially freshmen, to read several books 
about civilization and discuss informally with 
other minds of experience and imagination its 
meaning and problems.” In this primary aim 
was the heart of the course, with its twofold 
opportunity of reading about a great theme in 
both ancient and modern literature and then 
using the material for practice in thinking in 





small conversational groups. Of the three hours 
devoted to the course each week, it is important 
to note that only one period was given to a 
general plenary session of the entire group of 
students and instructors, while two periods were 
devoted to round-table conversations in small 
groups. 

Other aims of the course were to acquaint 
freshmen with several teachers by rotating the 
discussion group leaders every five or six weeks 
after the conclusion of a book and by inviting 
other members of the faculty to speak or lead 
discussions at the weekly plenary sessions; to 
promote the building of personal libraries; to 
give the student weekly practice in concise and 
imaginative writing; to exercise the student in 
civilized conversation and in presenting orally a 
sequence of ideas; to encourage the student to 
utilize the store of miscellaneous impressions and 
information gathered in the course of his life to 
date; and to sharpen the concept of the scientific 
method. 

The casual reading of such a list of aims 
might lead the reader to classify the “Civiliza- 
tion” course at St. Lawrence as merely another 
survey course for freshmen. But when this very 
classification was given to it in a student pub- 
lication, President Seelye vigorously took issue, 
stating that “if any course which varies from the 
conventional type and which perplexes the peda- 
gogical mind with the difficulty of classifying it 
in one department be a survey course, then per- 
haps this course is one. But, if a survey course 
be one which systematically and superficially 
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tramps over and occasionally picnics on a vast 
and spreading area of knowledge, this course is 
not a survey course.” 

What the course really has done for the past 
three years has been to take one of the great 
intellectual coneepts, namely, modern civiliza- 
tion, and by having the student read and discuss 
both ancient and modern books which deal with 
that fascinating topic, has made him think about 
our modern life and some of the problems con- 
nected with it. Unlike the typical survey course, 
it did not have a formal syllabus, a fixed list 
of texts and readings and a systematic area to 
be surveyed. The concept of modern civilization 
was so vast and challenging that no two succes- 
sive years of study needed to be exactly alike. 
The educational and cultural values to be ex- 
tracted from a study of modern civilization were 
so many that different sets of books were used 
each year and different aspects and values were 
emphasized. Every year was rich in its cultural 
and educational values. 

The working of the course can be seen in its 
organization. The old classroom with its text- 
book recitation was abandoned; instead, last 
year, nine instructors and over one hundred 
students were arranged in small groups for con- 
versational purposes. All these groups met in a 
plenary session every Monday morning at eight 
o'clock. On Wednesdays and Fridays, the small 
groups met the instructors at assigned locations 
for group conversations. Books dealing with 
some important aspect of civilization were the 
center of the course. These books ranged from 
“The Death of Socrates” and Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward” to Lincoln Steffens’s “Autobiogra- 
phy.” The amount of time spent on each book 
was determined by its size and importance. 
Usually, the ordinary book served as a basis of 
discussion for about five weeks. The books were 
inexpensive editions, usually priced around one 
dollar per copy. 

It should be noted that the emphasis was not 
on stereotyped group discussion but on “civilized 
conversation” and imaginative thinking. Small 
circles of students talked over the problems of 
civilization with different instructors, not in the 
spirit of students and teachers in formal class- 
room procedure, but in the spirit of a group of 
cultivated people sitting around after dinner 
talking over such problems in the light of their 
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accumulated reading and experience. The stu- 
dent was encouraged to bring together relevant 
facts from his own experience or reading and to 
foeus them upon the problem at hand. He was 
told to hold in high esteem his peculiar contribu- 
tion to each topic. 

The Monday morning plenary session was the 
only one at which the entire enrolment of the 
course and all its instructors gathered in one 
meeting. While this weekly session was given 
over to lectures, explanations and panel discus- 
sions, it was not allowed to fall into the routine 
lecture procedure. Informality and surprise 
were constantly sought. For example, at one 
plenary session, President Seelye engaged in a 
colloquy with a keen blind girl on the subject 
“What a Blind Person Thinks of Civilization.” 
While the group was reading Lowie’s “Are We 
Civilized?” the Monday morning plenary ses- 
sions covered the following closely related sub- 
jects: “An Introduction to Anthropology,” by 
the professor of anthropology; “A Comparison 
of American and Arab Cultures,” by a Syrian 
postgraduate student; a panel discussion of 
“Evolution,” by three faculty members repre- 
senting history, anthropology and biology; and 
“The Culture of Ancient Egypt,” by a member 
of the faculty who had lived for a number of 
years in Cairo. 

After each book used in the course was finished 
with an hour’s test, each small student group 
moved on to another teacher and launched into a 
new book with this new teacher. After the first 
semester, even the student personnel within the 
groups was changed. 

The material used during the three years was 
as follows: 

1935-36: Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘ Babbitt,’’ Bellamy ’s 
‘*Looking Backward,’’ ‘‘Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill,’’ Margaret Mead’s ‘‘Growing up in 
New Guinea,’’ G. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘‘The Greek 
View of Life,’’ P. S. More’s edition of ‘‘The 
Trial and Death of Socrates’’ and copies of the 
Nation. 

1936-37: Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘Babbitt,’’ Abbé 
Dimnet’s ‘‘The Art of Thinking,’’ Howard Hag- 
gard’s ‘‘Devils, Drugs, and Doctors,’’ Stuart 
Chase’s ‘‘ Mexico,’’ MeDermott’s edition of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Plays,’’ ‘‘ Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens’’ 
and copies of the Commonweal and the New Re- 
public. 

1937-38: Frederick Allen’s ‘‘Only Yesterday,’’ 
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‘*The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens,’’ Robert 
H. Lowie’s ‘‘Are We Civilized?’’, McDermott’s 
edition of ‘‘Modern Plays,’’ Vincent Sheean’s 
‘*Personal History’’ and copies of the New York 
Times and the New York Post. 


It would seem at first glance that the reading 
material was too heterogeneous to accomplish any 
single aim. One of the most frequent outside 
objections was that the course was nebulous. 
President Seelye, however, feared the deadly 
uniformity of the average survey course with 
its neatly marked limits of prescribed subject- 
matter. His main object was to keep the course 
flexible, feeling that the very things that such a 
course might do for freshmen would be defeated 
if the readings should ever become frozen into a 
fixed mould. As a matter of fact, the readings 
were woven into the common theme of civiliza- 
tion, and that gave them unity and homogeneity. 

But it was in the marking and examination 
of such a course that difficulties arose. In line 
with greater flexibility, an effort was made to 
get away from the curse of marks and examina- 
tions. It was found, however, that the average 
freshman needed the stimulus of an examining 
and grading system. When marks were not em- 
phasized, freshmen could not stand the freedom 
and began to slight their readings. Naturally, 
in such a course, discussion groups were without 
value if the assigned readings had not been read. 
Such groups merely became the pooling of 
ignorance. Consequently, weekly tests of the 
objective and essay types were given to guaran- 
tee that the freshmen kept up with their read- 
ings. This had a salutary effect on the whole 
course. Discussion groups were profitable, and 
“Civilization” graduated from the ranks of the 
snap courses. 

Progress was made in the semester and final ex- 
aminations by getting away from the customary 
form of examination. If thinking should result 
in the logical organization of thought for written 
presentation and oral discussion, then the ex- 
aminations of this course gave genuine practice 
in thinking. They were made up of both oral 
and written parts and were comprehensive rather 
than factual: In the oral examination, for ex- 
ample, the student was told in advance to pick 
one specific idea from the course which was new 
to him and prepare a five-minute talk showing 
how the books, papers, lectures and conversations 
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had contributed to the development of that idea. 
The student then met two instructors at a sched- 
uled time, introduced the topic which he had 
chosen and after talking for five minutes was jn 
turn questioned by the instructors. Perhaps no 
part of the course has been so obviously benefi- 
cial to the students as this training in organiza- 
tion of thought for logical discussion and prae- 
tice in the art of thinking. The oral examination 
has revealed the great improvement made by 
many halting and stumbling freshmen who, at 
the beginning of the course, could not assemble 
their thoughts for any such logical presentation. 
In addition, the oral examination in particular 
demonstrated that during the year freshmen had 
acquired new ideas on subjects which they had 
never discussed in high school. Among the topies 
presented in the last oral examination by the 
students were evolution, imperialism, commun- 
ism, Fascism, education, race prejudice and 
philosophies of life. 

The written examination developed into the 
comprehensive type, compelling the student to 
draw upon everything he had learned in the 
course and upon his general background of 
knowledge as well. For example, in the January, 
1938, mid-year examination, the main question 
was “Write an essay setting forth your views as 
to the outstanding deficiencies and triumphs of 
contemporary American civilization, drawing 
evidence from your reading in the books of the 
course and your own experience.” 

“Civilization” had to meet the eriticism of the 
subject-matter specialists. It was at first charged 
that the course covered no specific ground, that 
it put a premium on glib talking rather than 
severe thinking, and that it allowed too much 
freedom for the individual vagaries of the 
instructors who composed its teaching staff. 
President Seelye has vigorously maintained his 
origina! contention that freshmen need the very 
type of training which discussion of civilization 
brings. There is now a feeling that the course 
has been good for St. Lawrence students, that it 
does introduce them early in their college careers 
to living problems, and that in the reading, writ- 
ing and discussion of these problems, there is 
pedagogical value, a broad culture and a prac- 
tical education. There is a conviction that the 
wrestling of the immature freshman with this 
weighty material, meeting new and unorthodox 
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methods of classroom procedure, has educated 
and matured the student as well as any of the 
more orthodox subject-matter courses. 

One of the most important results of the course 
has been its effect on the faculty. Several pro- 
fessors frankly stated that they had not been 
particularly keen for this course, but its new 
approach and its new teaching methods had 
stimulated them into livening up their own 
courses. In view of this constant teaching prob- 
lem, any course which can shake professors out 
of the ruts into which they automatically fall 
more than earns its way. 

President Seelye has made an important con- 
tribution to the technique of conducting a group 
course in which different subject-matter special- 
ists comprise the teaching staff. Complaints are 
frequently heard that in survey and group 
courses it is impossible to keep any single aim in 
view because of the conflicting interests of the 
various professors participating in it. Each 
teacher tends to use the course for his own ends. 
That the “Civilization” course was completely 
free from this common weakness was due to a 
simple but effective procedure. All the instruc- 
tors in the course met weekly at the president’s 
home for tea, and discussed the plans, problems 
and progress of the course. Out of these two- 
hour weekly discussions across the tea cups came 
a unity of aim and purpose which made the 
course unique. Subject-matter specialists merged 
their best thoughts into the course as a whole. 
Language, science, history, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, philosophy and education were represented 
in the teaching staff of the course last year and 
achieved that harmony and cooperation which 
is the ideal of the liberal arts. 
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The instructors’ conferences also proved to be 
a very effective demonstration of democracy in 
education. When the conferences were first 
started three years ago, it is reported that every 
one sat around waiting for the president to 
speak and dictate the policies of the course. 
The atmosphere during the past year was one 
of free discussion, with every one contributing 
even though he disagreed with the president. 
Although votes were taken, rarely was action 
determined by a mere majority, but a satisfying 
consensus of opinion was always sought. The 
instructors brought in questions for essay and 
objective tests and submitted them to the entire 
group for ruthless criticism. This included the 
president’s questions also, which were rejected 
just as frequently as those of the other instrue- 
tors. The result was a genuine pooling of ex- 
perience without exhibitions of personal pride 
or sensitiveness in one’s point of view or accom- 
plishment. 

Last but not least, the course has also influ- 
enced the St. Lawrence alumni and clientele to 
feel that the institution is alive and active. 
Dealing frequently with controversial material 
and using books which sometimes brought con- 
siderable criticism, the institution’s friends have 
been made aware that St. Lawrence is at least 
wrestling with living issues. Even though par- 
ents might not like some of these views, yet they 
can not escape the fact that the discussion of 
modern civilization is a real attempt by the uni- 
versity to meet the problems of the actual world 
in which their children must live and move and 
have their being. 

RusseE.u GALT 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


GOOD AND BAD FEATURES OF THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 

ALMOsT any American university, in addition 
to teaching law, medicine, theology and engineer- 
ing, will offer instruction in journalism, business, 
librarianship, social service, education, dentistry, 
nursing, forestry, diplomacy, pharmacy, veter- 
inary surgery and publie administration. Any 
occupational group that wishes to dignify itself 
may call itself a profession and demand that the 


universities and colleges give instruction in its 
field. Because the institutions need the money 
and because they have no very intelligible notion 
of what their curriculum should be anyway, they 
yield. They train hotel managers, beauty shop 
operators, real estate men, news photographers, 
or anything else for which there is a large 
enough demand. An American university will 
teach anything which will attract philanthropy 
or student fees. The result is chaos. 

The research activities of American univer- 
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sities are the highest achievement to date of our 
educational system. The Rockefeller, Carnegie 
and Harkness fortunes have liberally supported 
the most ambitious undertakings of American 
investigators. Nor have their efforts been con- 
fined to natural science; the massive researches 
of Professor Manly in Chaucer and the Amer- 
ican dictionary produced by the University of 
Chicago under the editorship of Sir William 
Craigie have both been made possible by the 
generosity of the Rockefeller interests. 

Research has been so well supported and has 
become so popular that it has contributed, too, 
to the disintegration of the educational pro- 
gramme. A professor is not really respectable 
He is even 
less respectable if he is not engaged in training 
Thus it is diffi- 
cult to maintain the interest of younger teachers 
in teaching and particularly in general as distin- 
guished from specialized education. The young 
man who wishes to make a name for himself 
At least he must 
train prospective research men. The result has 
been the loss of many intelligent teachers to 
education and the disruption of the curriculum 
into little bits of courses designed to prepare 
men to conduct investigations of a highly spe- 
cialized variety. 

One must admit that as a consequence of 
all these pressures education in America is not 
as good as in Great Britain. The American 
educator has no clear view of what he wants to 
do; his history and tradition do not help him 
to discover what he ought to do; he has not 
developed sufficient professional independence to 
resist doing what he ought not to do even when 
he knows he ought not to do it. Through the 
vast expenditures of the present century, how- 
ever, research and training for research have far 
outdistanced anything Great Britain can show. 
The question is how long this superiority in 


unless he is engaged in research. 


people to prosecute research. 


must become a research man. 


REPORTS 


THE SCHOOL IN COMMUNITY LEAD- 
ERSHIP AND IMPROVEMENT 


UntiL recently there has been a dearth of ma- 
terial dealing with the school in small communi- 


ties. The present volume? is therefore a timely 


1‘*Schools in Small Communities.’’ National 
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scholarship can be maintained. I ean not be. 
lieve that it is now possible for a man to he q 
really distinguished physicist if he is completely 
ignorant of everything but physies. To say 
nothing of the necessity of an educated citizen. 
ship in a democracy, knowledge can not be far 
advanced by men who are masters of so trifling 
a fraction of it as the rising generation of Amer- 
ican investigators. Our system of extreme spe- 
cialization must finally fall of its own weight. 

Recent tendencies in England suggest that 
Great Britain may be beginning to imitate the 
worst features of the American educational sys- 
tem, its vocationalism and its specialism. These 
are not the respects in which American educa- 
tion is admirable. It is admirable because it is 
a tremendous democratic undertaking. It is th 
expression of the democratic ideal. It rests on 
the notion that every citizen is entitled to edu- 
cational opportunity. Rapidly every citizen is 
receiving such an opportunity. Everywhere in 
the United States a child may proceed at pub- 
lic expense from the earliest elementary grade 
through the Ph.D. degree. Everywhere bigger 
and better school buildings are being erected 
Everywhere greater expenditures are being lav- 
ished on education. 

These are the admirable aspects of American 
education. They reflect the deep and abiding 
faith of the people in education. Their faith 
is naive, but it provides the basis on which a 
native and vital, intelligible and intelligent edu- 
cation must some day arise. This faith is the 
best guarantee of the future. Whatever the 
defects of the present system—and they are 
many—he may be confident that they will be 
overcome. We shall yet make good our boast 
that we are giving the world a demonstration 
of education by and for democracy.—Conclud- 
ing part of an article in the London Times by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago. 


contribution to the literature of the field in its 
presentation of some of the major problems of 
the small school. |The small school is not a 
small edition of a large system. It must grow 
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out of the community and be responsive to its 
life, spirit and needs. In referring to the small 
community, the authors had in mind any com- 
munity from the open country to a town of 5,000 
population, with a general average of about 2,500 
population. 

The importance of such a study is suggested 
when we read on page 9 that 


nine out of every ten schools and 55 per cent. of all 
teachers in the United States live in communities of 
less than 2,500; one half of our population is urban, 
but there are more rural children than urban chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age; it costs about one 
and one-half billion dollars annually to rear those 
who migrate to the city; 75 per cent. of all high 
schools are in rural areas with 37 per cent. of the 
total high-school enrolment; over 50 per cent. of 
the high-schools have an enrolment of less than 100 
pupils; 70 per cent. of the high schools have an 
enrolment of less than 200 pupils. 


The first part of the book includes a brief dis- 
cussion of the sociological considerations and 
values inherent in the small community with 
emphasis upon the importance of conserving 
those values of greatest significance to society. 
Throughout the volume emphasis is given to the 
part the school should play in the intelligent 
direction of leadership and in making the com- 
munity the laboratory for the school. Theory 
implemented with practical suggestions and 
many valuable illustrations is given regarding 
such topies as the guidance program, means and 
methods of making provision for individual dif- 
ferences through various plans of curriculum 
enrichment, school-house planning, bus transpor- 
tation, the development of professional] and lay 
leadership and steps to be taken to make more 
adequate provision for financing the school pro- 
gram through careful management of school 
income and expenditures. 

The yearbook was written by a number of 
specialists in the field of school administration 
and thus represents a composite point of view 
rather than that of any one person. The volume 
impresses the reader as balanced, progressive, 
usable and helpful. It is well documented. All 
persons connected with the school in any capacity 
teachers, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, parents—could profit much from reading 
this volume. 

Each topie is constructively handled, but 
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inasmuch as curriculum adaptation to individual 
differences is a very serious problem in most 
schools, regardless of size, the many plans and 
suggestions here presented should be particularly 
welcomed by teachers and administrators. Like- 
wise the chapter on bus transportation suggests 
the magnitude of some recent administrative 
problems and their seriousness. We are told 
on page 235 that 

in 1937 there were 84,061 school buses in the United 
States transporting 3,225,361 children, traversing 
1,017,056 miles of one-way route, serving 34,615 
schools, and operating at an annual cost of $61,032,- 
340. 


More buses are in use to-day for school pur- 
poses than for any other one purpose. This 
causes such administrative problems as: pupil 
safety and comfort, schedules and routes, drivers, 
bus standards, public-owned versus contract 
buses, pupil behavior and cost of pupil trans- 
portation. 

The point of view of the small school is kept 
consistently in mind and the reader is impressed 
with the limitless opportunities for improvement 
in the work of the school. He is made to feel 
that the small school can be an excellent school 
if only lay and professional leadership will mea- 
sure up to the challenge of the opportunity. 
While much attention is given to techniques in- 
volved in various phases of administration, the 
authors have not overlooked the more important 
consideration of developing a working philoso- 
phy to give purpose and leadership to the school. 

The appendix gives an interesting tabular 
cross-section study of the status of the typical 
school executive in the smaller school. His title 
is usually that of superintendent of schools; he 
is forty years of age, holds the master’s degree 
in the field of education, has had eighteen years 
of experience in school work, and is now receiv- 
ing a salary of $2,479; he is serving his sixth 
year in a school which has 302 pupils in the 
elementary grades and 182 students in high 
school. 

The Department of School Administration has 
honored itself by focusing attention upon a much 
neglected field of American education and by 
giving merited recognition to the importance of 
the school in smaller communities. 

Frank E. WEYER 

HASTINGS COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE 
AT ENTRANCE TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

THERE is at the present time a need for more 
information derived from research bearing upon 
the problem of the appropriate time to introduce 
the child into learning situations such as are 
presented in the elementary school. In view of 
present knowledge, one is at a loss to say just 
when a child has reached that point in mental, 
emotional and physiological development which 
represents the most efficacious time to introduce 
many kinds of experiences to the child. If a 
child is too young when he starts to school, his 
achievement may be hindered by his lack of 
maturity. The consequent failure may lead to 
personality maladjustments growing out of in- 
feriority feelings. The desire and interest to 
learn may at the same time be permanently 
stunted. 

A child who begins his formal school career 
after he is considerably above the average age 
of other children entering the school likewise 
may face difficulties in making adjustments. In 
the first place such a child, due to his greater 
maturity, may not be interested in the work pre- 
sented to the group of which he is a member; 
secondly, due to his greater size and to his more 
advanced social development he may not be able 
to adjust himself easily to the school situation 
into which he is foreed. These factors might 
readily be reflected in poor academic achieve- 
ment. 


PROBLEM OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of the present study is to deter- 
mine the relationship between chronological age 
at entrance to elementary school and scholastic 
achievement in the University High School of 
the University of Minnesota. 


NATURE OF THE DATA 


In the files at the University High School, 
University of Minnesota, there was available for 
practically all the children who attended Univer- 
sity High School a record of age at entrance 
to elementary school. The information was 
given by the parents of each child when the 
parents filled out application forms for admis- 
sion. 


Only those students were included for whom 
there was available an acceptable measure of 
intelligence. In practically all cases this mea- 
sure was based upon the results of five group 
intelligence tests. The tests employed were 
Army Alpha 8, Pressey Senior Classification, 
Haggerty Delta 2, Terman Group Test, Form A. 
and Miller’s Mental Ability Test, Form A. The 
authors’ manuals for the respective tests were 
followed as closely as possible in administering 
and scoring, and, for all cases except that of the 
Pressey test, in computing the intelligence quo- 
tients. In this instance, where the author’s 
norms proved inadequate for children who made 
unusually high scores, the difficulty was resolved 
by extrapolation. The intelligence quotients 
were in all instances converted into Stanford- 
Binet equivalents by means of the method pro- 
posed by Miller.t Of the five intelligence quo- 
tients, the middle value was chosen as the mea- 
sure to be used for each individual. 

Marks at the University High School are 
given in the form of letter ratings. For the 
present study the letter ratings were converted 
into honor point averages. Each quarter mark 
of A was given three honor points; each quarter 
mark of B, two honor points; each C, one honor 
point; no honor points were given for marks of 
D; and one negative honor point was assigned 
for each F. Then the total number of honor 
points was divided by the total number of marks 
to obtain the honor point average. 


THE RESULTS 


Age at entrance to elementary school in 
months, I.Q. and total honor point average were 
obtained for 292 boys and 340 girls who had 
been graduated from University High School. 
Table I contains Pearson product-moment coefii- 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN (1) AGE AT 
ENTRANCE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, (2) IQ AND 
(3) ToTaAL HoONoR POINT AVERAGE 








Girls (N = 340) 





Variables Boys (N = 282) 
: ke A — .107 + .64 — .093 + .04 
i are .021 + .04 - .075 + .04 
Oe visio stave .481 + .03 


514 + .03 





cients of correlation based upon age at entrance 
to elemenary school, I.Q. and total honor point 
average. A glance at Table I suffices to show 


1W. 8. Miller, Jour. Educational Psychology, 15: 
359-366, 1924. 
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TABLE II 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF (1) AGE AT EN- 
TRANCE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, (2) IQ, AND 
(3) ToraL HONOR POINT AVERAGE 








Boys (N = 282) Girls (N = 340) 
D. LEX 





Variables Mean Ss. Mean s 
= 74.62 7.41 73.77 8.19 
) 117.85 12.35 116.70 12.35 


615 1.42 65 











that age at entrance to elementary school bears 
a negligible relationship to the total honor 
point average. The values are .021 + .04 and 
~ .075 + .04 for the boys and girls, respectively. 
Table II ineludes means and standard deviations 
of age at entrance to elementary school, I.Q. and 
total honor point average. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent that these data have failed to 
show any significant tendency for age at en- 
trance to elementary school to be related to total 
honor point average based upon marks earned 
in the University High School. That the same 
lack of relationship holds at the elementary 
school level should not be assumed, since the 
effect of any possible influence exercised by 
entrance age might be of consequence mainly 
during the earlier period. It is not impossible 
that some of the factors affecting elementary 
school achievement may be related to elimination 
before high-school graduation. Such a relation- 
ship might mask the effect of these factors 
among secondary school groups. It appears 
that age at school entrance might well be studied 
to determine its possible relationship to elimina- 
tion from school, to achievement in elementary 
school and to the development of personality 
traits that might conceivably be influenced by 
varying the time at which young children are 
first exposed to elementary school environment. 


C. L. NEMZEK 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 

F. H. Fincu 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


WILL OR SHALL 

More than three hundred persons whose edu- 
cation extended beyond the elementary school do 
not agree on the use of “shall” and “will” in a 
number of sentences contained in a special re- 
search inquiry made by the Division of Tests 
and Measurements in the St. Louis public 
schools. Among those who took the test were 
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40 eighth-grade graduates, 175 high-school 
seniors completing a fourth year in English, 65 
college graduates with a major or a minor in 
English and 54 English teachers with a master’s 
degree. Twenty situations in which their dis- 
agreement was most pronounced are presented 
in the following excerpts from the test: 






1. In each blank space in the following story, write 
either shall or will as needed to complete the 
sentence in accordance with its meaning as 
related to the entire story. 

John did not wish to go to college; but his 
father said, ‘‘John, my unalterable determina- 
tion is that you (1) have a college education. 
You (2) enter the university next fall. I (3) 
pay your tuition; I (4) give you a reasonable 
allowance for necessary expenses. If you want 
any spending money beyond this, however, I 
(5) expect you to earn it.’’ John’s father 
added, ‘‘I hope you (6) study law; but whether 
you study law or something else, you (7) go to 
college. ’’ 

**(8) John succeed in college?’’ the father 
reflected. ‘‘(9) I be repaid ultimately by his 
gratitude, or (10) he resent my insistence?’’ 

2. Write shall or will in each of the following 
blank spaces to express a promise, a command, 
or a determined state of mind on the part of 
the speaker: 

You (11) do asI say, or I (12) dismiss you. 

We (13) win this game; nothing (14) stop 
us. 

3. Write shall or will in each of the following 
blank spaces to mean merely future action, not 
involving a promise, a command, determination, 
or other similar attitude of mind on the part 
of the speaker: 

You and I (15) be late; but we (16) arrive 
before John does. 

4. Write shall or will in each of the following 
blank spaces to complete the question as you 
think it should be completed: 

(17) you mail this letter, or (18) I? 

(19) the children keep off the grass or (20) 
the rule permit them to play on it? 


Table I shows for all who took the test the per 
cent. using “will” in each of the blank spaces. 
This per cent. is shown separately for eighth- 
grade graduates, for high-school seniors, for col- 
lege graduates and for teachers; and in the last 
column, the per cent. using “will” is given for 
the total number in all groups. 

In each group there is a noticeable disagree- 
ment regarding usage. In no group is there any 
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TABLE I 


PER CENT. OF TOTAL NUMBER EXAMINED AT EACH LEVEL 
OF TRAINING WHO USED “‘WILL” IN EACH 
OF TWENTY CASES 


} 
) 
| 
| 








of 


er cent 
all groups 


Number 
of case 
(shown 
in each 
blank) 


Eighth-grade 
graduates 

Seniors in 
high school 
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instance of perfect agreement excepting case 
number 18, in which all the eighth-grade gradu- 
ates used “shall,” but even in this case, 6 per 
cent. of the teachers used “will.” The preva- 
lence of disagreement, particularly among col- 
lege graduates and teachers of English, suggests 
strongly that it is not due to a lack of knowledge 
of grammar. It appears to be due rather to 
individual variations in view-points and implied 
meanings. 

But rarely does one express mere futurity in 
a statement; and still more rarely, if ever, does 
one express a promise without any regard for 
the future tense. Usually one expresses a com- 
bination of both. If the elements of futurity 
and of promise happen to be equal, the problem 
of selecting terminology is exceedingly difficult. 
“T shall go home as soon as the office closes,” 
says one speaker; but another says “I will go 
home as soon as the office closes.” Both are say- 
ing essentially the same thing; but in the mind 
of the first speaker, the mere passing of time is 
uppermost in his consciousness, while in the 
mind of the second speaker there is an element 
of promise to leave promptly or an element of 
determination not to stay after office hours. 
Probably the first speaker would not have 
spoken, however, unless he had the purpose of 
declaring a determination in some small degree 
or making at least a mild promise to the one 


who hears him. Likewise, the second speaker 
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could scarcely make his statement without being 
conscious of the fact that it contains an element 
of futurity as well as a promise or a determined 
state of mind. Partial verification of this prof- 
fered explanation is found in the replies of 
several individuals who were asked to state a 
rule of grammar in each case to support their 
choice of “shall” or “will.” With great unanim- 
ity both those who used “shall” and those who 
used “will” in any given case cited correctly a 
rule of grammar to support their choice. 

Since the use of “shall” or “will” is compli- 
cated by such personal points of view and psy- 
chological analysis, the attempt to teach it to 
elementary school children necessarily becomes 
confusing. A careful development of a feeling 
for speech would seem to be more important than 
the memorization of rules. Those who complain 
about the insufficiency of language teaching be- 
cause they find some one using “shall” where 
they would use “will,” or vice versa, fail to give 
enough consideration to other points of view. 
Instructors in English need to recognize not 
only freedom of speech, but freedom of form 
within the limits of allowable option. At least 
the danger of using their own form of speech 
as a yardstick should be evident. 

Gro. R. JOHNSON, 
Director of Tests and Measurements 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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